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Editorial. 


ONGO atrocities not long since appalled the civi- 
lized world. It is one of the most encouraging 
signs of the times that the Congo Reform Asso- 
ciation has adjourned sine die. ‘The founder, Mr. 
Morel, declared that ‘‘the Association had ac- 

complished its object of putting an end to the atrocities 
perpetrated on the natives.” Declaring that this event 
marked a new epoch in the relations between the white 
and colored races, the members justly congratulated each 
other on the completion of their special task. The work 
has been quickly done, not merely because King Leopold 
is dead, but mainly because light is being let into all the 
dark corners of the earth. ‘Things are no worse now 
than they were fifty or a hundred years ago, they are 
better; but we are finding out how bad they were then 
and are now, and we are saying that we will no longer be 
responsible for the ill-treatment of any race or nation. 
Moreover, we are warning the ladies and gentlemen whose 
income is derived from enterprises which are at bottom 
atrocious, that they must know what they are directing, 
and from what sources their money comes. ‘The ancient 
saying holds good, ‘‘ What one does through an agent he 


does himself.” 
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TWENTY years ago our English fellow-Unitarian, Rev. 
P. H. Wicksteed, published a translation of the medieval 
legend on which the opera, ‘‘ Le Jongleur de Notre Dame,” 
is founded. ‘The story is also translated in Everyman’s 
Library. Heightened by music of exquisite expressive- 
ness, the tale has opened secret places in thousands of 
hearts, and carried the purest and most inspiring sugges- 
tions. ‘The minstrel who found no service in the monas- 
tery he had entered that he could perform, and who at 
last brought before the altar his one gift of dance and song 
and brave performance, carries a familiar lesson, but with’ 
such rare refinement and into such unusual connection 
that it becomes quite new. Still conventional divisions 
line out our service. From specifically devout acts religion 
easily extends to humble toils and obscure fidelities. But 
has it yet won to itself the gay diversions which so often 
might do it reverence and carry its grace? Need laughter 
always be counted a concession and the grave smile mark 
the limit of proper unbending? Would Johnson be more 
to our mind if the uproarious boy in him had not rumbled 
laughter up the Strand, or Emerson less if he could have 
been as wholly human? Was Michal right in despising 
David for dancing before the Lord with all his might as if 
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it cheapened and vulgarized worship to carry his joy into 
it, or are we right in thinking the Lord was not a little 
pleased himself? Would people turn to vulgarizing amuse- 
ment so readily if more ways of pure delight were opened? 
Would religion be so much shunned if incompatibility of 
temper did not so often make its union with natural 
emotion uncomfortable? Is not Stevenson right in say- 
ing: ‘‘If your morals make you dreary, depend upon it 
they are wrong,’’ and we in adding, If your religion does 
not blend with joy, depend upon it, it is false? 


In his “‘Bible Reading in the Early Church’? Harnack 
has disposed of the notion, which most people have hith- 
erto taken for granted, that the Bible was prohibited to 
the early Christians and only by the Reformation was 
made accessible to the laity. On the contrary, he shows 
that its reading was not only permitted, but was repeatedly 
commended, and that the contrary idea is due to our habit 
of reading the traits of the Middle Ages into the early days. 
Even though the dangers of Bible reading were recognized 
and pointed out, such as conceit and spiritual pride, dis- 
dain of theological learning,—faults which he says, “‘mani- 
fest themselves among all those whose knowledge of the 
Bible is gained through self-education or at ordinary 
Bible-class,’’—yet they ‘‘were rarely rebuked, from appre- 
hension lest the spirit might be quenched and the Bible 
reading restricted... . The ministration of public worship 
and of the sacraments lay in the hands of the priests; but 
the Bible together with Biblical theology were exoteric; it 
was intended that, in these, all to the best of their powers 
should exercise themselves.’’ This certainly shows that 
the Reformation in putting the Bible into the hands of 
the people was more orthodox than the Church, was going 
back to antiquity, and had the authority of the first four 
centuries for a liberty counted innovation. ‘“‘It follows,” 
says Harnack, “that the claim of the Roman Catholic 
Church to be the Church of unaltered tradition breaks 
down in this as in so many other points.” 


oa 


A LARGE hearing furnishes a church desirable oppor- 
tunity of usefulness, but it is often of specious use to a 
church. When the special occasion of it is withdrawn, 
what remains to be re-enforcement to the activity of 
the church? The answer to this question determines 
the value of a success easily misleading. ‘The temptation 
to seek such success, or to be discouraged if it does not 
follow efforts to achieve it, ought to be pretty carefully 
scrutinized. Many an overflowing church has been 
weak, and many an average one has been exceptionally 
strong and serviceable. A record of the attendance of 
the year is about the poorest measure of usefulness that 
could be chosen, unless it is associated with weaknesses 
on the one hand or powers on the other. The ambition 
to excel in such test is a dangerous one, as the willingness 
to excuse failure on this principle is, let us always re- 
member, deceptive. As the matter of church attendance 
becomes more complex, and the cheapening of motives 
for it becomes seductive, it is evident that estimates 
must do more than follow the old fashion of counting. 
An accounting would yield sounder information, 
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Wirn the more highly organized social service work of 
the day, the office of the deacon in churches is becoming 
a place of dignity more than of usefulness. In most of our 
own churches there is probably no such office. But the 
number of those who perform the duties which in the early 
church devolved upon the deacon is steadily i increasing out- 
side the church. The demand for more such service is 
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the most emphatic demand among us. It has long been 
noticeable in many places that on all committees organized 
for public good Unitarians fall into a natural majority. 
In appointing one such committee, of special importance, 
it was discovered that every member proposed was a Uni- 
tarian, and other names had to be hunted up in order to 
keep the movement from appearing to be limited to Uni- 
tarians. All such workers for the good of the community, 
forwarding the helpful agencies of which the Christian 
Church has always been the greatest inspiration and 
strongest potency, are really deacons. They serve. 
They have an ordination to service. The deacons who do 
not realize this duty of their church go far to give meaning 
to the answer made on a college examination paper to 
the question; What is a deacon? ‘A deacon is the lowest 
form of Christian.” 
3 


It is true that sympathy is often weakening and not the 
best reliance for people in trouble. Buta religion with it, 
combined with tact as to times and fitness, is a natural 
religion, and a religion without it is an abnormity. The 
delusion that evil is non-existent and suffering an error 
produces a singular hardness on the part of people other- 
wise of fine and sensitive spirit. What a curiosity of 
human behavior it is that such paradox should be possible 
as prayer and piety directly producing neglect of social 
needs and refusal of help to those in sore want? The 
writer of these lines was once called to attend the funeral 
of one who died for want of services one beast would give 
to another while husband and healer were praying to God 
whose means of salvation they were, in the name of prayer, 
ignoring. Such hardness of heart may seem exceptional, 
but it is directly inculcated by any form of teaching that 
turns toward God as though his power were outside and 
separate from human feelings, human helpfulness, and 
human guidance. It is surely a divine help that makes 
people feel toward each other as Tennyson felt toward his 
friend when he wrote,— 

“Nor eould I weary heart or limb 
When mighty love would cleave in twain 
The lading of a single pain 
And part it giving half to him.” 


The Indispensable Worship. 


Worship is not only a matter of reverent feeling. It 
is the organ of religion for which there is no substitute. 
It not only expresses adoring emotion, but it creates 
something that could have no real existence without it. 
Statements of what we think in religion, performance of 
what religion sanctions and inspires, fall short of this 
final result. ‘They are only what they are. But worship 
is the mediating act without which reflection and duty 
do not make complete connection with the spirit behind 
them. Something must serve as a connecting bond. 
Whether it is the silent moment in a congregation of 
Friends or the elevation of the host at high mass, there is 
no communion of spirit without some such intermediary. 
We are indissolubly united, spirit and body; ahd the 
mystic deludes himself who thinks he is independent of 
any bridge between his soul and the infinite, and the 
rationalist misses his height who stands on his proposi- 
tions. Absorption in the infinite is impressive to think 
of, so long as we are not absorbed. We might as well 
try to find pure existence in a vacuum as expect to gain 
supersensual bliss. When we think we have it, and enter 
into the holy of holies, the prosaic fact which makes that 
elevation possible is that it is we who are there. The 
bright woman who, talking of immortality, said she did 
not want to be a blob of pure spirit expressed the indis- 
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pensable fact. If the truth were told, the moment of 


silent prayer is just as dependent on some such media as 


words give as though the air rung with anthems and 
petitions. Who can testify that he prayed at such times 
without mental expression in place of vocal expression? 
Or, if no words were thought, who will not acknowledge 
that the emptiness was more a disturbing than an edify- 
ing interval? The soul cannot maintain itself in the air 
while we are mortal. Meditation is never free from links 
of reality so long as we are awake. ‘The simplest sort of 
devotion must have an element of what makes the most 
elaborate ritualism impressive. The difference between 
them is a relative one, never an absolute one. ‘Prayer 
is the soul’s sincere desire,’’ we sing, “‘Uttered or unex- 
pressed.”’ But, whether uttered or unexpressed vocally, 
it cannot be utterly unexpressed. To boast one’s self 
free from such bonds is to pretend powers of flight with- 


- out facilities. 


Puritanism, in destroying images and defacing pictures, 
had its provocation. The images became in turn for 
Puritans symbols of spiritual tyranny, arrogant assump- 
tions, and the denial of the dignity of the individual soul. 
The destruction of them was itself an image worship; 
the Puritan who smashed them performed an idolatry, the 
idolatry of putting iconoclasm up as an altar. His wor- 
ship of personal religion and independence exacted of him 
some expression, and the holy vandalism was as sacer- 
dotal as sacerdotalism. His act is to be regretted for a 
much more serious reason than that treasures of art and 
history were destroyed and future generations robbed of 
their property. A much worse harm was the disposition 
thus clinched within, and the fallacy thereby transmitted 
to descendants who inherit the feeling that all use of 
symbols in worship is the worship of the image rather 
than the imaged. ‘There is still a stiffness of bones be- 
tokening the transmission of spiritual rheumatism, a 
tongue-tied disability when sentiments of faith await fit 
words of their joy; and, if such ideas of worship were to 
intermarry, their progeny would be deaf as well as dumb. 

But, fortunately, human nature is human nature, and 
worship is worship. Simplicity which is carried to a 
bleak and hard literalism will satisfy even those who 
prefer it only as something more compensates for the 
denial. What worship lacks in form and ceremony it 
partly makes up for in personal influences. From Theo- 
dore Parker down, a surprisingly emotional quality has 
characterized most of the men who have reacted furthest 
from devotional expressiveness. And Congregationalism 
has reabsorbed so much of the form and beauty of what it 
broke away from that its fathers would hardly recognize 
a modern church of their faith. Reading the Psalms re- 
sponsively, using some office of common prayer, adopting 
festivals and observances, chastening crude individualism 
with proprieties, and accepting the sweet influences of 
taste and beauty, churches of the Puritan spirit are 
gradually recovering what in their haste they tore down 
and mocked at. 

The reason is deeper than mere reaction. It is in the 
nature of the matter. Prof. Gilbert Murray has, in a 
footnote to one of his lectures, given us the most beautiful 
and convincing plea, from Maximus of Tyre, which, being 
a plea for images is yet as serviceable as when it was 
written. What could win us more to an appreciation of 
the indispensable worship, and show us deeper thought 
about it, than these words of sweet reasonableness? 

“God himself, the father and fashioner of all that is, 
older than the sun or the sky, greater than time and 
eternity and all the flow of being, is unnameable by any 
law-giver, unutterable by any voice, not to be seen by 
any eye. But we, unable to apprehend His essence, use 
the help of sounds and names and pictures, of beaten 
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gold and ivory and silver, of plants and rivers, mountain- 
peaks and torrents, yearning for the knowledge of Him 
and in our weakness naming all that is beautiful in this 
world after His nature—just as happens to earthly lovers. 
To them the most beautiful sight will be the actual linea- 
ments of the beloved; but for remembrance’ sake they 
will be happy in the sight of a lyre, a little spear, a chair, 
perhaps, or a running ground, or anything in the world 
that wakes the memory of the beloved. Why should I 
further examine and pass judgment about Images? Let 
men know what is divine, let them know: that is all. 
If a Greek is stirred to the remembrance of God by the 
art of Phidias, an Egyptian by paying worship to ani- 
mals, another man by a river, another by fire—I have 
no anger for their divergences; only let them know, let 
them love, let them remember.”’ 


Hot-weather Ethics. 


We are none of us indifferent to the influences of the 
weather. Indeed, it is one of the greatest factors in the 
comfort or discomfort of our lives. ‘The subject seems to 
be a squeezed orange; but there is juice in it still, espe- 
cially in its effect on nerves and temper. We speak of 
‘losing our temper,’’—a curious expression when we think 
of it, for it seems to be turned about just the other way 
from what it really means. But the precious thing, what- 
ever it may mean, is more easily lost in the extreme heat 
of summer, when the body is incapable of vigorous action, 
the brain of close thought, and the nerves jangle in 
sympathy. Torrid weather seems to excuse a number 
of things we do or do not do, and that find no special 
vindication in other states of the atmosphere. It is 
then that an added feather is sufficient to break the back 
of our good resolutions. 

With the mercury on the steady climb toward the 
hundred mark, and the humidity fast following, there 
are people who to escape intolerable conditions reflect on 
self-destruction, so anxious are they to get away from 
themselves. Then we are advised to put a lump of ice 
on the head, and imbibe cooling drinks. We forget those, 
perhaps, who have no such solace in the heated term, 
who endure as best they may the almost intolerable con- 
ditions under which they are obliged to labor. 

If the little things of life drive us almost to a state of 
desperation, how is it with them? We forget that the 
butcher’s old horse is wavering on his weak legs just at 
the point of fatal collapse, when he fails to bring us 
our marketing in time for dinner. The unpunctual, ex- 
asperating, slow people we forget are suffering just as 
we are, to the point of nervous breakdown, and need our 
commiseration rather than a scolding. We are prob- 
ably in no danger of sunstroke, but we forget those who 
are,—the toilers on high buildings in the blazing sun, 
the people badly nourished and poor, who drop in the 
furnace of the street, and are taken away to the hospital, 
perhaps to die. Oh, the superheated workshops and 
mills on these days, the sufferings of those who labor in 
miserably ventilated, airless places, who faint and gasp 
through the long, pitiless, torrid hours! They may seem 
to us like so many figures in a statistical table, so many 
pegs or bolts or screws in a vast, interminable machine 
that goes on turning, turning, in a dizzy whirl of deafening 
sounds and intolerable heat. ‘These are commonplaces, 
but it were well for us to think of them when we feel 
our nerves stretched, our head throbbing under the most 
fortunate conditions. It may lead us to be more patient, 
more considerate of human imperfection under inflictions 
that bear on all alike. 

When we do try to conjure up the sufferings of the 
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victims of the heat, it perhaps will save us from giving 
way to the irritation engendered by the fiery visitation. 
It will save us from being cross and fretful, like teeth- 
ing babies. It seems a needless thing, perhaps, to lecture 
about crossness and irritation and rasping moods, en- 
gendered by conditions over which we have no control. 
We all are fretful and impatient at times, not to say 
unreasonable. We all feel we are ill-used by unfore- 
seen circumstances and things that interfere with our 
precious comfort. ‘To think of other people’s sufferings 
as equal to, if not greater than, our own is a good means 
of getting rid of self-pity. 

‘There are cross, fretful people who are the victims of 
unstrung, jangling nerves, as thoroughly as those who 
have St. Vitus’s dance. ‘There are others whose irritation 
and petulance at all discomfort are pernicious habits. 
The hot-weather irritability of many overworked people 
is cured by a good rest, a sleep of a day and a night in 
the clean, fresh air of the country, a long sail on river 
or lake or ocean, when nature’s gentle remedies are ap- 
plied in large doses. Then we come out of our worries 
and vexations and trials as if new born, and things assume 
again their rightful proportions. 

Were it not for the blessed summer vacation, many 
people would go insane who now regain their poise and 
mental tone through change of scene and what is called 
“throwing off of care.’ A sympathetic imagination 
united to some practical work for the good of others is a 
tonic and an inspiration. It is well to help at least one 
person to the blessing of change and rest and fresh air 
and pleasant sights and sounds, even for our own comfort 
and enjoyment of these good things. ‘Thinking of other 
people’s sufferings and planning for their relief will help 
us to bear our own discomforts with a braver mind and a 
stouter heart, whatever they may be. Let us not shrink 
from looking into the differences in human conditions, 
into poor homes, because they are squalid, unsavory, and 
unclean. Let us not fail to consider the suffering and 
sickness and all the degraded, hopeless conditions that 
inhere in such places, nor fail to recognize the patience, 
courage, loyalty, with which those conditions are often 
endured, nor the love, kindness, gentleness, that shine 
like stars in these obscure, even noisome, places,—the 
readiness to be helpful to those poorer or in misfortune and 
trouble. And let our sympathy not be that which evap- 
orates in the air, is sentimental and ineffective, and has 
no practical result. We are very stolid as to what other 
people suffer and endure. We see the comical side, the 
repulsive side, the side of crime and vice, of violence and 
brutality; but that which shines like particles of gold in the 
slag and refuse of this world too often escapes us. 

We are apt to measure human sufferings by our own 
sensations far more than by those statistics that speak 
of the ravages made by the heat in our crowded towns. 
The cry of the sufferers for air to breathe, for space to 
move in, for the cooling breath that comes over ocean 
and mountain on the wings of the wind does not reach 
us save as a collective, far-off murmur. Hot-weather 
activities to send people to the country for a shorter 
or longer outing are good as far as they go, but they only 
touch the fringes of the population of our vast sweltering 
cities. The workshop and the home are still the factors 
that must be reformed before decent living is attained for 
thousands and life made more endurable for those who 
know the word “vacation,” but not its reality. Let us 
think of the misery of poor mothers who can find no 
play-place for their children but the filthy street, often 
a death-trap for the little ones, who wander out of bounds. 
Let us worry, if we must, about the sufferings of those 
who are not favored as we are, and above all keep the 
equable temper that hinders sunstroke and apoplexy, and 
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throw in some grains of gratitude for a degree of health, 
if we possess it, a degree of comfort and freedom from 
the immediate pressure of want; for the wolf at the door 
is no less savage in the beautiful summer than in the 
bleak and barren winter; and, when cities and towns are 
deserted by the wealthy and philanthropic, and, signifi- 
cantly so-called, ‘“‘the dead season’’ has come, the pinch 
of poverty and the heavy hand of sickness are often more 
acute than at other seasons. 


Current Topics. 


DiscLosuRES of extraordinary conditions in Congress, 
which enabled persons of avowedly selfish purposes to 
dictate legislation affecting stock market and corporate 
interests, stirred the House of Representatives last week 
to begin an investigation apart from that which is being 
conducted by the Senate, into the participation of lobby- 
ists in the law-making processes of the country. ‘The 
charges that the National Association of Manufacturers 
maintained an organization in the Capitol building, 
whence its reputed agents kept in close touch with legis- 
lators, and that by this method a powerful opposition 
was brought to bear on pending bills, will be one phase 
of the inquiry to be prosecuted by the House. In con- 
nection with the disclosures already made before the 
Senate investigators, Senator A. B. Cummins of Iowa 
last Monday introduced a measure providing heavy penal- 
ties for the impersonation of members of Congress, such 
as that frankly admitted by David Lamar, one of the 
witnesses, to have been practised by him, and for the exer- 
cise of improper influence upon national legislation. 


wt 


THE negotiations between the State Department at 
Washington and the Japanese foreign office, to adjust 
the difficulties that arose out of the anti-Japanese legis- 
lation in Califoriria, is proceeding with a smoothness that 
augurs satisfactory results. Ambassador Chinda last 
Thursday handed to Secretary Bryan another note, de- 
fining in greater detail the attitude of his government 
upon the issues presented. Although no official disclo- 
sure of the contents of the Japanese communication has 
been made by the State Department, the impression was 
permitted to go out of Washington that the Japanese 
government in its latest contribution to the discussion 
modifies its position to the extent of laying less emphasis 
upon its objections to the enactment of the land law as a 
violation of treaty rights. This feature of the legislature 
in California Japan is now opposing, apparently upon the 
ground that it is against the spirit of comity rather than 
repugnant to the letter of existing agreements. 


wt 


In spite of the violent opposition of irreconcilable ele- 
ments in the Reichstag, the German government last 
week obtained affirmative action on its entire programme 
of military increases contemplated as a result of the dis- 
quiet in the councils of Europe. Under the provisions 
of the legislation just passed, Germany will add more than 
125,000 men to its peace establishment, and the total will 
stand at 870,000 men. ‘The favorable action by the 
Reichstag was brought about only after the government 
had made several important concessions to public opinion, 
including the consent of the federated sovereigns to waive 
their exemption from taxation and to contribute volun- 
tarily to the extraordinary expenditures. Despite the 
positive assurance by the government that this change 
of attitude was entirely voluntary, and the warning that 
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provisions abolishing the exemption would be ruled out 
as unconstitutional, the Reichstag included in the bill a 
clause enacting into law the principle of the availability 
of the properties of crowned heads for purposes of taxa- 
tion. 

Td 


THE impotency of the statesmanship of the great 
powers of Europe to ward off an international peril was 
once more shown conclusively last week, when the war in 
the Balkans—a war apparently destined to be far more 
destructive than the one recently ended—broke out in full 
fury, involving four nations in a terrible struggle for mas- 
tery. Until the last moment the chancellors, evidently 
relying upon assurances from St. Petersburg, were con- 
fident that the sword dripping from the late encounter 
between the allies and Turkey would not be once more 
drawn for a war between Servia, Greece, and Montene- 
gro on the one hand, and Bulgaria on the other. There 
were definite indications, however, of Russia’s purpose 
to despoil Bulgaria in order to enrich Greece and Servia 
as a reward for their greater compliance with Russian 
designs. Such a basis for the rearrangement of the bound- 
aries of the Balkan peninsula could not be endured by 
Bulgaria. Accordingly the chances for an adjustment of 
the dispute, which appeared infinitesimal at the end of 
June, vanished altogether with the beginning of July, 
and the new Balkan war was a grim fact in the history of 
the twentieth century. 


ed 


At the very opening of the hostilities—which continued 
for several days on a large scale before diplomatic rela- 
tions were broken off between the two armed camps— 
the Greeks and the Servians, with the co-operation of a 
Montenegrin division, began to inflict defeats upon Bul- 
garia along the long battle line of forty miles, running 
from the Atgean Sea to the frontier of Bulgaria proper. 
As the military tactics of the situation began to develop, 
however, it became apparent that the early successes of 
the allied states were no true criterion of their ultimate 
capacity. At the beginning of the week the plan of cam- 
paign designed by the Bulgarian general staff placed a 
check upon the advance of the Greco-Servian forces, and 
the indications pointed to a hard-fought but swift struggle 
between Servia and Bulgaria for the possession of northern 
Macedonia, to be followed by a general Bulgarian move- 
ment against Greece in the event of the success of the 
Bulgarian army against the Servians. 
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Tue alignment of forces on the frontiers bounding 
Bulgaria on the North and the South indicated serious 
menace for that country in its admittedly difficult opera- 
tions against a foe who had suffered inconsequential 
losses in the common war against Turkey. Roumania, 
pursuing its traditional policy of opportunism, announced 
at the end of last week that a general order of mobilization 
had been issued, and that in less than a week a Roumanian 
army of 90,000 would be ready to take the field at 
a moment’s notice. On the other hand, Turkey, smart- 
ing under its recent defeat, predominantly at the hands 
of Bulgaria, issued an intimation of its lively interest 
in the existing situation, and indicated a demand 
for moral and material advantages as compensation for 
its continued neutrality. Although the powers at the 
beginning of the conflict informally approved the prin- 
ciple of localization, there was no certainty, as these lines 
were going to press, that a Roumanian and an Ottoman 
army would not soon be elements in the struggle which is 
now convulsing the former allies in an appalling crisis. 
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Brevities, 


It is worth while to study a little concerning the differ- 
ence between the things we really believe and the things 
we only think we believe. Our working creed makes itself 
felt to others, whether we are accustomed to state it in 
words or not. 


It is all right to build castles in the air, if we follow 
Thoreau’s advice and set to work to put foundations under 
them. Most solid realities and most things worth accom- 
plishing have been at one time or another somebody’s 
castle in the air. 


The Christian Commonwealth, with its usual enterprise, 
publishes, on July 16, a special number in connection 
with the International Religious Congress at Paris. 
The whole of the front page will be occupied with por- 
traits of people taking part in the proceedings, and there 
will be special contributions by Dr. Wendte and others. 


Letters to the Gditor. 


Wanted, an Orthodox Hymn. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

I have an amicable controversy with a dear, nominally 
orthodox ministerial friend, who scouts as a ridiculous 
slander the charge that orthodox people have ever sung 
or approved a hymn which (according to my imperfect 
memory) runs in effect,— 

“Nothing more have I to do; 
Jesus paid it all.” 
And he challenges me to produce the hymn. Can you 
or any of your readers recall such a hymn or piece and 
refer me to it? I have supposed it was one of the Moody 


Gospel hymns. I. D. CaTLIN. 
NORTHUMBERLAND, Pa. 


Symbolism. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

In connection with the discussion of the “Symbolism 
of the Cross,” in your issue of June 19, the following 
quotations may have interest and value, so apart in time 
and intellectual atmosphere and environment. 

(1) This from Lowell’s poem of “The Cathedral,” near 
the close, where he forecasts the coming man’s religion :— 

“And, if his Church be doubtful, it is sure 
That in a world, made for whatever else, 
Not made for mere enjoyment, in a world 
Of toil but half requited, or at best 
Paid in some futile currency of breath, 

A world of incompleteness, sorrow swift 

And consolation laggard, whatsoe’er 

The form of building or the creed professed, 
The Cross, bold type of shame to homage turned, 
Of an unfinished life that sways the world, 

Shall tower as sovereign emblem over all.”’ 

(2) And this from the ‘Imitation,’ ascribed to Thomas 
a Kempis (c. 1380-1471) Book Second, xii.: “Go where 
thou wilt, seek whatsoever thou wilt, thou shalt not find 
a higher way above, nor a safer way below, than the 
way of the holy cross. Dispose and order all things 
according to thy will and judgment, yet thou shalt ever 
find that of necessity thou must suffer somewhat, either 
willingly or against thy will, and so thou shalt ever find 
the cross. . . . If thou bear the cross cheerfully, it will 
bear thee, and lead thee to the desired end, namely, 
where there shall be an end of suffering, though here 
there shall not be. If thou bear it unwillingly, thou 
makest for thyself a burden and increasest thy load, 
which yet notwithstanding thou must bear. If thou 
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cast away one cross, without doubt thou shalt find 
another, and that perhaps more heavy... . It is not ac- 
cording to man’s inclination to bear the cross, to love the 
cross. .. . If thou look to thyself, thou shalt be able of 
thyself to accomplish nothing of this kind. But, if thou 
trust in the Lord, strength shall be given thee... . In the 
cross is salvation, in the cross is life, in the cross is pro- 
tection against our enemies, in the cross is infusion of 
heavenly sweetness, in the cross is strength of mind, in 
the cross joy of spirit, in the cross the height of virtue, 
in the cross the perfection of sanctity.” F. L. H. 
BERKELEY, CAL. 


The Wages of Labor. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

It is surely not ‘an absurd and mischievous delusion 
that to the workingman belongs all that passes through 
his hands,”’ after a scientifically established deduction of 
the amount necessary for the conduct of government and 
the maintenance of capital! ‘This, as I understand it, is 
the fundamental proposition of scientific socialism, which 
would not in any sense do away with capital (that would 
be impossible), but would end the present practice of 
paying a privileged class for owning capital (absolutely 
without legal obligation to render therefor anything of 
the social service which, to the credit of human nature, 
many do render voluntarily). 

One is also surprised at the antithesis which you create 
between the worker and the “inventor or planner.’”’ The 
inventor, whether or not he happens to own capital, is a 
workingman. So is the organizer, who may or may not 
also be a capitalist. For bis services either of these 
producers should be compensated as a matter of course. 
Whether he should be paid as liberally as some inventors, 
some organizers, have been paid under our present hap- 
hazard system is possibly debatable. ‘There used to be 
a theory, at any rate, that the inventor wouldn’t invent 
unless given practical assurance of a fortune from his 
successful invention; but the success of the plan of 
salaried inventors (as at the shops of the United Shoe 
Machinery Company) has seemed to show that, given 
favorable physical conditions, men of an inventive turn 
of mind will invent simply because they cannot do any- 
thing else. It used to be urged that organizing ability 
will not exert itself except for a big financial price: every 
scientific department at Washington, every engineering 
department of a well-managed public service corporation, 
is filled with able, executive men whose daily routine con- 
troverts that antiquated notion. As scientific manage- 
ment or scientific socialism (they are fundamentally the 
same thing) becomes established, the number of people 
working efficiently for other motives than financial re- 
ward will be enormously increased. 

FREDERICK W. COBURN. 


[The simple answer to Mr. Coburn’s letter is that he 
overlooks, as do all men of his way of thinking, the prin- 
cipal factor in all modern industrial operations, whether 
the question concerns capital or labor. At least ninety 
parts in a hundred of all the resources of modern workers 
of any kind have been provided by the inventions, the 
labors, the sacrifices, and the losses of countless genera- 
tions of those who have lived and died on the march from 
savagery to civilization. The same statement may be 
made concerning all forms of education. A millionaire’s 
son scarcely begins to pay the cost of his education. It 
has taken ten generations in America to make provision 
adequate for the education of every poor boy and girl in 
the country. We repeat that it is ““an absurd and mis- 
chievous delusion’’ to hold that a common day laborer 
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rightfully possesses all that is the product of his hand 
labor. We should make the same statement concerning 
John D. Rockefeller and Andrew Carnegie. We foresee 
that the answer to this statement will be that all these 
gains of the past belong to the human race and should 
be shared by all alike. The truth is that this has created 
a vast storehouse of treasure from which every man, 
woman, and child may draw according to his ability and 
industry and contribution to the common welfare. The 
one thing we have to do is to see that everybody has a 
fair chance to enjoy his share of the common athe 
‘ GiB 


The Contribution of Religious Radicals to Liberty.* 


BY EDWIN D. MEAD. 


After considering the services of the Presbyterian, 
Congregational, Jewish, and other organized religious 
bodies to the cause of civil and religious liberty in 
America, there remains the body of the unclassified, the 
religious radicals, whom it would be wrong indeed to 
neglect. How manifold and mighty has the service on 
the world’s religious radicals been in every time and place 
to the cause of freedom and true religion! Think in 
this hour of the immense service for education, for civil 
liberty, that was rendered only yesterday in Spain by 
Ferrer; think of the immense influence for civil and relig- 
ious liberty, for social inspiration all over the world, 
rendered in Italy by Mazzini; of the mighty influence 
in France of Victor Hugo, and a century further back 
of Rousseau, who more than almost anybody else in his 
period affected the educational and the political thought 
of Europe! His was the only portrait that we know to 
have hung above the desk of Immanuel Kant. ‘Think of 
the influence in our time of Tolstoy in Russia; think of the 
earlier influence of Lessing and of Kant himself in Ger- 
many; think of the influence in these later times in Eng- 
land of Charles.Dickens, of those noble women, George 
Eliot and Harriet Martineau, of Carlyle and Ruskin; 
of the influence but the other day, when that sharp crisis 
was on in England, when it was the religious radical, 
the unclassified, the nondescript, John Morley, Herbert 
Spencer, Frederick Harrison, who rose up amidst all the 
wickedness and injustice of the Boer War to remind 
England of her duty, when every bishop on the bench save 
one or two was silent or whitewashed the iniquity. 

We may never forget these things; and in America we 
may never forget, whatever our grade of regularity or 
orthodoxy, or lack of these, never forgot the services here 
of the great unclassified, the religious radical, the free 
thinker. If we were going to name three men of the last 
generation in America who perhaps more than any others 
influenced our thought, we should largely agree in nam- 
ing Ralph Waldo Emerson, Theodore Parker, and Abra- 
ham Lincoln,—men who were put out of the synagogue, 
or went out, or never went in, because Abraham Ljin- 
coln never went in. Think of three of the founders 
of this American Commonwealth, Benjamin Franklin, 
Thomas Jefferson, and Thomas Paine. You could not 
name three men,—among those who formulate the prin- 
ciples which American democracy stood for then, and 
which the republic was destined to stand for in history, 
who stated those principles more powerfully than these 
three men,—none of them belonged to churches, none of 
them men of religious “‘regularity,” all of them men whom 
the orthodox and the regulars in their day were in the 
habit of saying had no religion at all. ‘That character 
was given them so strongly and so persistently by the 

* From an address given at the Liberal Religious Congress in Rochester N.Y., Jan. 29, 


1913, in a series of addresses on “The Contribution of the Churches of America toward 
Civiland Religious Liberty.” 
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religious men who in that time set the tone, that they 


are hardly yet freed from it in the minds of many men. 


To this day America is full of men who think of Benjamin 
Franklin and Thomas Jefferson and Thomas Paine al- 


_ most as enemies of religion, or as men who had no relig- 


ion to speak of. Perhaps one reason for it in the case of 
Jefferson is that our history has been so largely written 
by New Englanders; and the people of New England back 
in Thomas Jefferson’s time, especially the more in- 
fluential members of society, the cultivated classes, were 
so largely Federalists, to whom the name of Jefferson 
altogether was a red rag. Never was a man the victim 
of greater injustice than Thomas Jefferson suffered for 
two generations from those classes in New England. The 
leaders of the Revolution were, many of them, men who 
thought essentially as Jefferson and Benjamin Franklin 
did. Washington. was a member of the Church of Eng- 
land, but Washington himself had little ‘‘orthodoxy” 
to speak of. Deism, the old-fashioned eighteenth- 
century Deism, was very prevalent among the leading 
founders of the American republic. We hear very little 
about the “irreligion’’ of John Adams,—he has never 
been held up to conspicuous gaze as a dangerous thinker; 
yet, as matter of fact, his religious opinions were essen- 
tially the same, so far as definition goes, as those of Jeffer- 
son, and he held his ‘“‘heresies’’ in a more unpleasant and 
unattractive way. If you will read the correspondence 
in their later life, which was to no inconsiderable extent 
upon philosophical and religious subjects, you will be 
impressed by the greater attractiveness, warmer imagina- 
tion, and more philosophical character of Jefferson’s 
attitude toward religion, which altogether is much the 
attitude of most radical and rational men to-day. 

What was the religion of these three great religious 
radicals who have such prominence among the founders 
of the republic of the United States,—the religion of 
Franklin and Jefferson and Thomas Paine? I revive for 
your recollection a scene in which the religion of Benjamin 
Franklin found dramatic expression. It was toward 
the close of the Constitutional Convention of 1787, of 
which he was a member, having come home a year or 
two before from his distinguished diplomatic career in 
France. The convention was nearly shipwrecked more 
than once through the extreme and almost irreconcilable 
differences of opinion among the delegates; and it was 
when matters were at their worst that Benjamin Franklin, 
I think the oldest member of the convention, rose and 
proposed that from that day onward the convention be 
opened every day by prayer. He said substantially: 
“We have sat here deliberating during those weeks, 
and we have come almost to failure; we have roamed 
through the nations of antiquity to find some models 
that would guide us, we have looked through the modern 
nations of Europe, but we are all at sea and apparently 
no nearer agreement than ever. I remember now how, 
back in the early days of the Continental Congress,—the 
body which declared independence in this very room,— 
our deliberations were each day opened by prayer. We 
were guided through that terrible conflict, I believe, by 
Divine Providence. I think that this convention should 
go to the Father of Light for illumination, and open its 
deliberations every day by prayer.’ He continued to 
express his sense of the Divine Providence which had 
guided America in her former great struggle, he spoke of 
his long life and his varied political experience, and he 
said, “‘The firm conviction to which I have come is that 
God rules in the affairs of men; and, if a sparrow cannot 
fall to the ground without his notice, an empire cannot 
rise without his aid.’”” He appealed to the sacred Script- 
ures, expressing his veneration for the great Scriptures 
which had guided the fathers. 
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Students of political history know the result of Frank- 
lin’s action. His motion was lost. Franklin, in giving 
an account of it afterwards, said that he found only three 
or four to support it. Hamilton opposed it, actuated 
apparently a good deal by the feeling of the woman 
aboard ship in a terrible storm. She went to the captain 
and asked what the chances were, and the captain frankly 
told her they were desperate, that ‘‘the best we can do 
now is to trust in Providence.” ‘‘Oh,’’ she cried, “has 
it come to that?” Alexander Hamilton said: “If we 
should begin to pray now, and it should get out that we 
were praying, when we hadn’t done it before, the coun- 
try would think we were desperate.” Franklin thought 
it would be a good thing if the country did find out pre- 
cisely that. Another member said, ‘‘We know very well 
that the reason we haven’t had any prayers is that there 
isn’t money in the treasury to pay for a clergyman.” 
That was the kind of discussion by which Franklin’s 
proposal was side-tracked. The point is that the pro- 
posal was made, and was backed by one of the most ear- 
nest speeches in the convention,—and proposed and ear- 
nestly supported by Benjamin Franklin; and it illustrates 


_ Franklin’s life. 


Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, Thomas Paine, 
these names which have become in so many “regular” 
circles synonymous with irreligion,—why, I wish there 
were in the Senate of the United States to-day a lot of 
politicians, a lot of statesmen, as prominent in political 
affairs as were those men then, whose words showed half 
the devotion to religious thought, to religious subjects, 
to religious aspiration, shown by the words of those 
men. 

I had occasion on the Franklin centennial half a dozen 
years ago to turn through all the pages of Franklin’s 
works, pencil in hand, for two purposes: I wanted to 
mark every passage in his works which related to war 
and peace—and I assure you that an equal body of good 
doctrine cannot be brought together from the works of 
any of his contemporaries—and to mark the passages 
which had to do with Franklin’s religion. Although I 
have always been a student of Franklin, the result of that 
critical examination was to me a revelation. From early 
in life, all through his life, Franklin’s interest in religious 
matters, in religious men, in religious thought, was pro- 
found. He hada brief, sandy, and sceptical period, but it 
didn’t much affect the deep things. Why, he once went 
through the work of revising the liturgy of the Church 
of England, in order to fit it better to modern thought. 
He was always thinking of religious things. One of his 
eulogists has spoken of him as the most consummate 
Christian of his time. Whether that is true or not, the 
reasons by which this admirer, one of his prominent 
biographers, supports his judgment are very intelli- 
gent reasons. He shows that there was no man in his 
time who had a broader spirit of fellowship, of toleration, 
of brotherhood with all kinds of men. His breadth of 
fellowship was universal; and surely, if there ever was a 
man who spent his time going about doing good, it was 
Benjamin Franklin. I can think in the annals of time of 
no other man who was more industrious in doing good, 
which is a pretty good test of religion,—Jesus Christ’s 
test. I remember no utterance of his which has impressed 
me more than this: ‘It is incredible, the quantity of 
good that may be done in a country by a single man who 
will make a business of it, and not suffer himself to be 
diverted from that purpose by different vocations, studies, 
or amusements.” That seems to me Benjamin Frank- 
lin speaking for himself; and, if you catalogue the services 
of that man for humanity, it is a stupendous record of 
good works. 

Thomas Jefferson is the only prominent statesman of 
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that time who, for one thing, was so devoted to the 
thoughts and works of Jesus that he prepared a special 
collection of them. Has not this been published by the 
United States government? In his tribute to Jesus he 
lays emphasis upon the sufficiency of the doctrines of 
Jesus for personal and social religious life. A radical— 
yes! How he welcomed the preaching of Channing, 
how he read his sermons and addresses as they began 
to come in the early part of that nineteenth century! 
He hoped there was not a thoughtful young man living 
in America who would not become a Unitarian; that was 
his declaration in so many words. His interest in radical 
thought was profound, but his interest in religious work, 
in the organization of mankind, so as to lay the emphasis 
upon the humanities,—that was the guiding thing in 
Thomas Jefferson’s life. 

How about Thomas Paine? He has been indeed a 
troublesome figure. ‘There is no other man in our relig- 
ious or political history who has been the victim of such 
misrepresentation, of such persistent obloquy, as Thomas 
Paine. I think the general attitude of the American 
people towards Thomas Paine was fairly well expressed 
by Theodore Roosevelt when he wrote in his life of Gov. 
Morris, at the point when Morris was over in Paris as 
our minister and Paine was locked up in prison for his 
politics, ‘‘’There was a filthy little atheist named Thomas 
Paine who was amusing himself in prison by writing a 
book against religion.” ‘The actual truth reminds one 
of the statement of somebody about the “Holy Roman 
Empire,’ that it was neither holy, Roman, nor empire. 
Now Thomas Paine was neither filthy, little, nor atheist. 
The testimony is that he was a man who had a special 
care for dress and good appearance, though certainly 
there were hard exigencies in his life when slight regard 
for these was possible; he was a man of good stature; 
and his religious works were written in the interest of 
theism, precisely to overcome atheistic ideas. 

It is hard to eradicate from the popular mind, poisoned 
by prejudice and falsehood, the myth that has been made 
up and supported through the generations, that Thomas 
Paine was a drunkard and a man of low moral character. 
I say a persistent myth,—for myth it is, as any serious 
student may satisfy himself. ‘The story of his drunken- 
ness has largely been fortified by his grocer’s account, 
which happened to be preserved, and showed that he 
bought a good deal of rum. Well, Thomas Paine did 
buy a good deal of rum, measured by Rochester usage in 
1913. I was interested two or three weeks ago in getting 
hold, in my native New Hampshire town, of the account 
books of the grocer in the early part of the last century,— 
the grocer who furnished my exceedingly respectable and 
reputable grandfather with his groceries,—and I was 
amused to see the amount of rum the old man bought. 
Yet he was a sober man, an eminently good citizen, a 
faithful supporter of the church. ‘The accounts of all 
the other good men, the deacons and the rest, the parson 
for aught I remember, were in the same book, and they 
were all buying rum: there was nothing else more fre- 
quently entered. The town records tell of the appro- 
priations for rum for the festivities or various observances 
connected with the installation of the ministers. If you 
will read Sylvester Judd’s “ Margaret,’ that remarkable 
picture of New England life in the period between the 
Revolution and the end of the century, you will be amazed 
to find the extent to which society seems to float in rum. 
It was a rummy age: Thomas Jefferson seems to have 
been about the only man who drank little, for he couldn’t 
stand drinking. I suppose that around New Rochelle, 
N.Y., where Thomas Paine lived, and where this myth 
about his drunkenness has its geography, I suppose there 
were deacons by the dozen who were drinking regularly 
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more rum than ‘Thomas Paine ever drank, without in the 
slightest degree affecting their religious reputation. I 
speak of these things, which I have investigated, because 
I feel so strongly the wrong which has been done to this 
man, certainly not as an apologist for rum nor for eigh- 
teenth-century social usages. 

Then, again, as to Thomas Paine’s religion. ‘The two 
chief enemies of religion, he once said, are fanaticism 
and infidelity; and he fought one just as hardly all his 
life as he fought the other. ‘‘My friend,” he wrote to 
old Sam Adams in Massachusetts,—a good orthodox 
Puritan, the last of the Puritans they used to call him, 
—who had remonstrated with. him over ‘‘The Age of 
Reason,” ‘My friend, do you call believing in God 
infidelity?”’ When Jefferson’s envoy found him so 
miserably poor in Paris, and arranged to bring him home 
on a government ship, as an expression of Jefferson’s 
sense of the obligation of the United States to him, this 
envoy found that he was willing to talk but little about 
his political achievements, which counted so much in 
the eyes of the people, but that his fervor was all about 
religion. He emphasized the sublime effect of creation 
upon the mind of man in assuring him of the existence 
and the power of God. Tne thing that he protested 
against was authority,—authority that held men down 
in religion and in politics: he stood against authority 
and for humanity. ‘‘The evidences of religion,’’ he said, 
‘“‘are the power of God displayed in creation, and that 
repugnance we feel in ourselves to bad actions and the 
disposition to do good ones.” 

As to his rationalism, a good deal of it is certainly crude 
enough, from the standpoint of to-day’s better scholar- 
ship; but it does not seem to me half so crude as the ideas 
of the Bible and miracle which were held by the orthodox 
people of his time who were decrying him; and a good 
deal of it comes vastly closer to the views of the Bible, 
to the ‘‘higher criticism,’’ entertained to-day by men rep- 
resenting the so-called conservative or orthodox churches, 
who gladly join-in a conference like this. A good deal 
of it, I say, is crude; but it was a crude age, and Thomas 
Paine faced the theology of the eighteenth century and 
not that of the twentieth. Lessing was about the only 
rationalist of that time with whom we feel real kinship; 
but, remembering the extraordinary lack of science and 
criticism in the churches themselves, few rational men can 
read the most savage of Paine’s pages without persuasion 
of his good purpose, works, and his truthfulness with him- 
self. I believe there were no three works that rendered 
greater immediate service to mankind in that time than 
Paine’s ‘‘Common Sense,”’ his “Rights of Man,” and, 
with reservations, his ‘‘ Age of Reason,’’—which last many 
men would do well to read before they talk about it. 

What about his public services, his public services here 
in the United States? He stood pre-eminently for the 
principles which have come to obtain and to rule in this 
country. His ‘‘Common Sense” had in many ways a 
greater influence than any other pamphlet ever issued in 
this country. In that day of small things one hundred 
and twenty thousand copies were almost immediately 
printed and circulated. It was his pamphlets on the 
Crisis—that first one especially with its opening word about 
the times that tried men’s souls—that inspired the men 
who presently won the victory at Trenton. It was his 
‘‘Common Sense”’ that helped convert Washington him- 
self to the idea of independence, at a time when men were 
hardly venturing to speak of independence. After he 
had helped us win our independence, he went over to 
Paris and worked in the French Revolution,—worked 
always on the side of sanity, on the side of the things for 
which men like Washington and Jefferson and Franklin 
stood here, always against the things which developed 
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the mischievous side of the French Revolution. He 
was as much hated by Robespierre and the extremists 
of the Reign of Terror, as he was hated by the privileged 
classes in France. ‘Then he came back here for the rest 
of his life. 

It was not simply for freedom in the one revolution 
and the other that he stood. He was the first American 
politician who framed a scheme for the emancipation 
of the slaves. He worked for emancipation with Frank- 
lin, and in 1775 the first American anti-slavery society 
was founded, of which Franklin became the president. 
Just as those great radicals, Emerson, Parker, and Lin- 
coln, were united in the last century in the great cause of 
anti-slavery, so Franklin, Jefferson, and Thomas Paine 
were peculiarly united in their time in the service of the 
same cause. I know of hardly any other such demands 
for the rights of man in tbat time as those of Thomas 
Paine and Franklin and Jefferson. All stand pre-emin- 
ent back there as champions of the great principle of the 
substitution of law for war in the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes, which has become the commanding cause 
of our own time. Paine’s championship of the rights of 
woman was as brave as Theodore Parker’s later: all along 
the line he fought for justice. ‘“‘My country is the world,”’ 
he said, ‘‘my religion is to do good.”’ He proposed a So- 
ciety of Theo-Philanthropists. The thought of God and 
the thought of man always went together with him. ‘The 
thought of man as the child of God it was which made 
indignity and injustice to man so intolerable to him. 
If, as Jefferson himself wrote after Paine’s struggles and 
sufferings in the French Revolution, Paine steadily 
labored in our own Revolution ‘with as much effect as 
any man living,” it was because there burned in him 
from first to last the flame of a lofty and resolute idealism. 
It was a noble word of Jefferson’s, ‘“‘ Where liberty is, there 
is my country”; but a yet nobler word was Thomas 
Paine’s, ‘Wherever liberty is not, there is my country,” 
emphasizing his fellow-citizenship with every down- 
trodden people who needed his helping hand. 

It is superfluous here to pay tribute to the political 
services of Franklin. He stood as a centre in the great 
democratic party among the founders of the republic, 
and he was the greatest diplomatic servant we ever had 
in Europe. His Albany plan of union in 1754 was an 
anticipation of our federal union; and in the deliberations 
of the constitutional convention he stood for the most 
advanced positions. His services for the education and 
enlightenment of the American people were numberless 
and immeasurable. 

As for Jefferson,—why, his name has become pre- 
eminently the name which is the actual symbol of every- 
thing democratic in our life, in our politics, everything 
which has hope and trust and faith in it. It was Abra- 
ham Lincoln who declared Jefferson the greatest politi- 
cal thinker of our history, and his principles ‘‘the axioms 
of free society.” ‘Theodore Parker it was who used 
before Lincoln those great words about ‘“‘government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people,” and his 
tribute to Jefferson we also remember; and it was Emer- 
son, the religious radical, who defended the Declaration 
of Independence from the charge of being merely a mass 
of glittering generalities by exclaiming, ‘Blazing iniqui- 
ties rather!’’ Jefferson defended the principles of de- 
mocracy, of government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people. He stood for the principles of Paine’s 
“Rights of Man,’’ and for the principles which Franklin 
championed from his youth to his age. He stood for 
education in every form, stood for ideas, with a persist- 
ence, an originality, and a resoluteness unsurpassed among 

icans. A record of service for ideas alone he chose 
_ to have inscribed upon his monument when he died,— 
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this man who had been governor, ambassador, President, 
the bearer of every possible dignity and honor,—‘“‘’ Thomas 
Jefferson, author of the Declaration of American Inde- 
pendence, and of the statute of Virginia for religious 
freedom, and father of the University of Virginia.” 

There is no group of men to whom America owes more 
than to these religious radicals. The most popular of 
Jefferson’s biographers well says, identifying the prin- 
ciples of Jefferson with the principles of our democracy, 
“Tf Jefferson was wrong, America is wrong: if America is 
right, Jefferson was right.’’ I think this is the truth. 
If this great republic succeeds, it will be through fidelity 
to the political principles of Jefferson and Franklin and 
Thomas Paine. It will be in fidelity to the principles of 
democracy. And that alone is the true conception of 
religion to-day which sees that it is an expression in its 
own field of what in the political field is democracy. Let 
us never, therefore, when we meet to celebrate the ser- 
vices of the various religious bodies, forget to pay tribute 
to this noble body of the unclassified, of the religious 
radicals, the free thinkers, who, if not ecclesiastically 
organized, have been members of the great body of hu- 
manity, and have been striving to lead humanity ever 
onward and upward. 

Boston, Mass. 


The Need of Religion. 


BY REV. GEORGE A. THAYER. 


In our free day there are churches of a goodly variety 
of emphasis and doctrine: the man who honestly desires 
to find a church which stands up stoutly for character 
before opinion, and which speaks boldly for justice to 
all classes, poor or rich, need not search far, at least in 
most of our great centres of population. It has to be 
confessed, however, that churches in all generations have 
too seldom lived up to their pretensions; too often they 
have taken their cue of right and wrong from the pre- 
vailing standards of morality; they have winked at slav- 
ery, at sweat shops and child labor, at political graft 
and partisan maladministration, at war and big stand- 
ing armies and navies; and yet they who study the 
social progress of the centuries will find that again and 
again the village church, or some city church, has been 
almost the only organ in the community for asserting 
the existence of a law of obligation high above what 
pleased the legislators or the courts or the money-makers. 

To-day it is not from newspapers nor from courts, for 
the most part, that you learn that there is a law above 
expediency or commercial prosperity. You learn it from 
the pulpits, either from their sermons or from their Bible 
readings, the Bible being still one of the most impressive 
collections of the higher laws of a righteousness good for 
all centuries, which speaks to the average man among 
us. ‘Those of us who are acquainted with the drift of 
sentiment among religious denominations in our coun- 
try feel that more and more the church leaders, the 
men and women of moral weight and intelligence, are 
demanding a closer union of all forms of creed upon 
work for high standards of law, social justice, and private 
morality. They are getting together for the humanities 
and the integrities. 

The church exists with all the prestige of ancient 
reverence and of the sympathy and fellowship of a vast 
variety of minds and classes; it speaks for the poor 
and the rich, for the educated and the illiterate; and, 
as in many a day of the past this prestige of seeming to 
be the voice of God to the common man has kept alive 
a great deal of good which without it would have perished, 
so it may continue to do. Religion, when we get to its 
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roots, does not mean this or that opinion, howsoever 
unwise church folk may insist that it is creed which is 
vital; it means setting man in the face of something far 
more real and enduring than himself, his country, or 
anything human or earthly. These shall pass away; 
but an eternal something abides, a power not ourselves, 
not in any written constitution or legislation, not in 
fashionable sentiment or popular codes of right and 
wrong,—a power not ourselves which has rights to com- 
mand us, which will not let us go from its reach. 

The average man may have to face death or business 
failure or bodily crippling or some tangible calamity 
before he feels that he is a part of a larger spiritual uni- 
verse. The thoughtful person does not wait for accident 
to remind him that he is a partner with God for shaping 
the future as well as the present; in his sober, reflecting 
hours he knows that these affairs of every day are but a 
tiny fragment of the larger affairs of spirit; and so his 
organized religion, his church or synagogue or temple, 
is his expression outwardly of his conviction that the 
things ultimately worth while, the really valuable things, 
are character-building, spiritual aspiration, the intimate 
touch of the soul with the best which has been thought 
and said in the past, and with the Inspirer of that best 
which has been said and done. ‘That is my account of the 
Church, which has many creeds in the course of the ages, 
but which always stands for the higher law, the perma- 
nent realities. If this higher sense is to hold its own, 
and not be utterly swamped by the senses, the passions, 
and the passing whims of our race, it will be through the 
loyalty and far-sightedness of just as many men and 
women as resolve that they will do their part, as leaders 
of the community, in what is good for its education upon 
all sides of the mind. Leaders in science, in art, in politics, 
there must be. Your church asks you to help lead in 
faith in the larger man who is to be,—the principled man, 
the man who communes with the eternities and knows 
himself as more than a passing shadow across the earth; 
rather as a partner of the Eternal Wisdom and Goodness. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Spiritual Life. 


To take up the cross of Christ is no great action done 
once for all: it consists in the continual practice of small 
duties which are distasteful to us——Cardinal Newman. 


Sd 


Till we understand that there is something due from 
us, till the sense of duty is awakened, we have no freedom, 
we ate not even in the way to become men.—F. D. 
Maurice. 

Bd 


‘The saints of the past have been, for the most part, 
those who have fled from the world; but the Christian 
saint of to-day is the person who can use the world.— 
Francis G. Peabody. 

J 


Give me certain insight into a single great spiritual 
truth, and life is worth living, though for that single in- 
sight I work and suffer in poverty and neglect for a thou- 
sand years. ‘To the region of principles we must all, at 
last, rise. We shall never find ultimate security and 
permanent peace until we get there.—J. Frederic Duiton. 


& 


The solemnity of religion attaches to character, not to 
death. States of soul are solemn things. The question, 
What principles rule you? is a solemn question. But 
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death, the disrobing of the flesh, is not peculiarly so,— 
not any more so than all life is, not any more than any 
crisis-season of life is which shows you what you are, and 
makes you taste the quality and sediment of your dis- 
position and love.—Starr King. 


In the Green Country. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


The birds are silent these longest days of the year only 
for a few hours. By four o’clock the forest stillness is 
broken by a few feeble peeps and twitterings. A fresh- 
ness rises from the soil, a gentle breeze springs up, and 
begins to buzz and murmur in the trees. Long rays of 
the yet hidden sun are pencilled on the pallid sky. Dew 
lies pearled on the grass, shining white in the shade, and 
hanging in drops to the ears of wood flowers. 

The longest day of the year when the sun god rises 
farthest north has always been a sacred time to many 
religious peoples. For ages the early morning hour, so 
calm and peaceful, was a season of prayer, meditation, 
the pouring of libations as the deity came up above the 
rim of the earth, and cast his level rays like the golden 
floor of a celestial temple out into space. 

In Egypt, Greece, in Persia, Mexico, and other lands 
the moment was celebrated with mystic rites, incense, 
and costly sacrifices, with prayers and prostrations, 
triumphal songs and sacred dances, and the sound of 
trumpets and musical instruments. And to-day the 
advent of the great burning star is just as wonderful, as 
sublime, as of old when primitive man stood in awe before 
the spectacle. 

So in the temple of the green country let us, too, say a 
prayer to celebrate the greatest sun rising of the summer, 
or let it be a psalm, or some great poem held in the mem- 
ory from reverence of those high priests of nature who 
found the rising of .the visible god of earth something 
to reverence and embalm in adoring verse. Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, our own Sidney Lanier come to mind as 
hierophants and oracles of this hour. 

To the early people he stood as the god of this green 
country, so strong and vigorous and full of life-nourish- 
ing sap through the touch of his darling spear. Simple 
sun worship like that of the ancient hymns, not of the 
visible fiery orb, but of the creative power in and behind 
it, seems the most natural of all cults. In the green 
country you feel that the sun is indeed of godlike power, 
for in a few weeks from bare boughs and naked earth 
he has made a glorious world of verdure and bloom. 

We remember this morning the old Homeric hymn to 
Apollo that breathes forth so much of adoration for the 
far-darting one, the musical god, who is also the god of 
light and creative impulse :— 

“How shall I hymn thee who art altogether worthy 
to be hymned, for by thee, O Phoebus, in every strain 
of song allotted, both through the calf-nurturing main- 
land and through the isles. And all the high watches 
and lofty summits of towering mountains please thee, and 
the rivers which run onward into the ocean, and the shores 
stretched down to the sea, and the harbors of the sea.”’ 

‘‘O thou of the silver bow, far-darting King Apollo, some- 
times indeed didst walk on rocky Cynthus, and sometimes 
thou wouldst flee to the islands and their inhabitants. 
Thine are full many temples and foliaged groves, and all 
the high rocks are dear to thee, and the lofty summits 
of towering mountains, the rivers that flow into the sea.” 

Here we see the far-darter god who sends his beams 
morning and evening to the peaks of mountains and high 
rocks, and kindles the waters of rivers and harbors with 
rosy light. His temples are in the green country, in 
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lonely, poetic places, thick foliage groves, rather than in 
the haunts of men. It is he who wakes the green coun- 
try to song and the strains of the lyre, as he goes through 
his glades and ravines scattering jewelled lights. A 
few weeks since the world was but sparsely clad, now it is 
full of leaves, grasses, wild flowers, and growing grain. 

It is the green country of the story-books and old fairy 
tales that enclosed all the natural magic that has existed 
from the beginning of time. The harmonies of Apollo 
have arranged all things, for the forest is full without 
crowding, all plants and trees growing in accordance with 
their nature. The thick, thatched foliage of different 
kinds of trees spreads in great tents, intermingled, over- 
arching, reposeful, grateful to the eye. The familiar 
low hills are swallowed in a sea of verdure that swells 
and rolls away in distant billows, with curves and dim- 
ples of glens and glades, where springs gush, and brooks 
tun chattering, and the fern spreads and climbs and 
waves its plumy feathers. 

In dry times the cuplike hollows collect the moisture 
in the heart of the forest, make reservoirs of freshness, 
and hoard the treasure of spongy, elastic turf and knitted 
shade that denies the penetrating power o1 the sun. But, 
when little showers drop easily into wood and field, the 
clearing up adds dazzling splendor to the green country. 
The sun’s rays quiver in long, misty lines. The grass 
and trees, from night ablutions or morning douche, shake 
off sparkling drops in the lightest breeze. Or great down- 
pours come with cracking and splintering thunder, which 
at last growls and roars off around the horizon. Big, 
bulging clouds hang over the world like vast aérial preci- 
pices about to topple upon the earth, the cream-white 
sun-fleece bleached and bolted a thousand times, the 
huge black rollers frowning over the green country. 

Each year the old treasure of beauty comes back intact, 
not a gold piece spent or wasted. It was enclosed in a 
ray of the sun, and now it is set free and gilds the planet. 
The lane is snowy white with daisies, wild cherry blos- 
som, blackberry and elderberry blows, all murmurous with 
bees. It is carpeted with white and pink-tipped clover, 
making a path for a bride fairer than any florist could de- 
vise. 

Nature plays a thousand tunes on one string, paints 
a million pictures with the variations of one pigment. It 
is like creating a world out of a drop of dew and a braided 
sun ray. ‘There are three little sisters in the ray always 
busy adorning the world. ‘There are as many active 
little helpers in the drop of dew. ‘The green country is 
at the point of perfection this sumptuous month when 
roses wear richest crimson and red, and honeysuckle is 
spilling its odor, and all the garden flowers blend in a 
rich stream of varied scents, as the dew touches them, 
and the moon large and round as a great golden shield 
steals round the house with a surprised face at the world’s 
secrets it has just discovered. Then the lights and 
shadows arrange themselves, and the trees clump to- 
gether as if in a dark conspiracy, and freshness comes 
from the meadow with scents of wild things from the 
sedgy brooksides, and something honey sweet,—the wild 
grape in blossom, or the dainty Clethra, or the moist 
scent of water plants. 

The green country is made of little details, small items, 
and particulars that, massed together, make the summer. 
The chief of these are leaves in grass blades. In the dif- 
fering forms of leaves we seem to see the nature artist 
at work designing these charming patterns,—the oak with 
open palm, the drooping mass of long-leaved chestnut, 
beloved of the old painters, the ribbed and neatly-finished 
elm, the beauty of slender birches and beeches,—all more 
or less suggest a hand and fingers, as if the leaves were 
indeed the hands of the tree held out to gather the sun- 
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shine, dew, and rain, and pour them into the sturdy 
trunk and limbs. 

It has been noted that all trees are singers, and with 
their harmonic glides and interludes perhaps did much 
to introduce primitive man to the mysteries of rhythm. 
To one who listens each tree has its note and pitch in 
the concert of wind instruments, and from the hoarse, 
solemn bass of pines, to the gentle plaint of birch, aspens, 
and willow, the swish and murmurous tones of the elm 
and maple. The long-limbed trees have the sway of 
flying skirts and tripping feet, and doubtless first taught 
the wood nymphs their dancing steps. 

All is perfectly attuned in the green world. Not a 
lock of moss, not a tuft of fern, or climbing vine, or slen- 
der sapling out of place. Little gardens in the rock 
fissures, little colonies of fragile things in the dells and 
hollows, are exquisitely perfect. They seem made es- 
pecially for the delight of good and pure beings. Hence 
the legends of good fairies. Mrs. Browning tells us that 
once, while wandering in this green land of enchantment, 
she found a bower which pleased her as a precious secret 
possession, and, though she thought she knew the way to 
it quite well, she never could find it again. We may well 
believe it was her childhood she had lost, the first ex- 
quisite sense of nearness to the earth and delight in its 
possession. 

We of mature years have lost some treasure that rep- 
resents the first ardors of the expanding child-nature. 


“Whither is fled the visionary gleam, 
Where is it now, the glory and the dream?” 


We rest no more in the bower of a happy immaturity, 
but the green country has other experiences. Its paths 
may lead us to a temple of prayer and praise and wor- 
ship of the author,—the divine power that has created 
beauty in its million diverse forms, and made every step 
into nature refreshment of soul even in old age. 

‘Hence in a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.” 


Summit, N:J. 


In the Realm of the Spirit. 


BY REV. WILLIAM H. PULSFORD. 


In the realm of the spirit there is freedom and power. 
There spring the wells at which the soul can drink and 
forget and remember and renew its strength. 

The power to discover and to take refuge in that undis- 
covered country is one of the distinctive marks of devel- 
oping life. Perhaps it is in some measure possible for 
an animal to live in the visible moment only, but not 
even to the animal is it wholly so. Memory and antici- 
pation come even in there. And as soon as life rises above 
the animal, the unseen inevitably begins to take its 
place in giving meaning to commonest experiences. As 
life grows, it comes ever more fully to take its place as 
the overmastering factor. The mere visible present is 
an illusion. ‘To talk of living in it is an absurdity. 

We come closest to that, perhaps, in the undeveloped 
life of the little child. To him a new toy opens a phan- 
tom paradise. Take it away, and the sun is gone from 
his heavens. But the man, sustained and made strong 
by a wider vision, ceases to be the plaything of the capri- 
cious gods. He is no longer tossed here and there as 
the wretched shuttlecock of the fickle shine and shadow 
of the moment. As he looks before and after, the seen 
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and actual present changes its value. The more fully 
he reaches out into the unseen, the more fully he comes 
to understand the quietness and confidence that “with 
a frolic welcome take the thunder and the sunshine.”’ 

Imagine that your whole happiness is bound up with 
the coming of the spring, and that you are confined to 
the present and visible. Then every rise and fall of the 
thermometer is fraught for you with hope or fear. ‘Truly 
you are the most miserable of men. Hour by hour you 
are impotently lifted into an ecstacy of hope only to be 
plunged back into the depths of despair. The record 
you see is one incessant oscillation, and you are bound 
on the wheel as its wretched and helpless slave. 

But, instead, in a wintry April you throw yourself back 
to the January cold and dark, and, forgetting the zig- 
zag of the hour, see behind it the slow, unceasing change. 
The unseen spring becomes a certainty. The vision of 
the past is a guarantee of the unseen future, and the 
bitterest April cold touches not for a moment your power 
to hold on cheerily toward the blossoms and the singing 
of the birds. 

To take refuge in the large outlook of the inner world 
does the same things for us in larger things. The visible 
there, too, is often an illusion, and the man of the mo- 
ment is its slave. ‘There is nothing new under the sun. 
What has been shall be. Empires rise and fall. Civili- 
zations bloom and decay. ‘The golden age is as often 
in the past as in the future. Why strive in vain for a 
phantom dream of the new heaven and the new earth for 
which you vainly hope? Grasp the moment as it flies, 
and in that find whatever heaven you can. 

To all that the soul finds its answer in the unseen land. 
There the horizons widen into a farther past. You look 
out on times when there were no empires to rise and fall, 
when the wretched squalor of naked savages was, the 
highest life. It dawns upon you that that was only 
yesterday, and beyond lie days when the unthinking 
brute was all,—and even savagery was a Utopian dream. 
Still beyond you see an earth where no bird soars or sings, 
where no living creature breathes and moves, where even 
the lowest life is still the empty fabric of a dream, all 
unknown in the solitary tropical forest which is the high- 
est of all that is. And beyond that not even the forests. 
Only the groaning and travailing of the rocks and the 
heat and the storm, the shudder of a cooling earth-crust 
without the faintest gleam or prophecy of the lowest living 
cell. 

As that vision comes to us in the mystic land of thought, 
the present takes for us a new meaning. We smile at 

. the ebb and flow of the hour. ‘There is order and mean- 
ing under all the chaos. The backward swing of the 
visible present has no power to damp the quiet confi- 
dence of the farther view. We are able once more to 
“endure and be withstood, and still to battle and perish 
for a dream of good,” for the realm of inner vision has 
changed for us the meaning of the present. To us now 
it is only a phase in a larger process whereby out of the 
far past the glory of the inevitable future comes. We 
have been in the silent inner land, and what there has 
shone in our faces makes us smile at the shadow of the 
present as those who have seen behind it and beyond. 

“Seeing the invisible.” No longer craven puppets 
then of the incessant to and fro. Allies rather of the 
life with roots that run down into the darkness of the 
unmeasured past, and a future big with promise beyond 
the far horizons of the wisest dreamers of us all. Then 
the power to master the chance ill-seeming of the visible 
is ours. It is only the back swing of the pendulum 
through which the hands still move quietly ahead. Only 
a wave of hope broken to foam on the rocks, behind it 
is still the rising tide. Only a bleak March day through 
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which May shines clear in our eyes. Only a company in 
retreat, the regiments are marching toward unques- 
tioned victory. Out of such inner vision is born the 
strength of. the Lincolns of the world. They endure 
because the unseen has swum into their ken, calling them 
into alliance with the undaunted courage and endurance 
which lie at the heart of life itself. Against the slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune such men have an unfailing 
refuge in the realm of the spirit. Uplift is there and 
power to see into the heart of things. When the fortress 
is impregnable, what matters the fall of the outworks? 
“Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel with smile or frown; 
With that wild wheel we go not up or down; 


For man is man and master of his fate.” 
Curcaco, In. 


The Religion of George Frederic Watts. 


BY GEORGE M. HAMMELL. 


“Religion is the earnest endeavor of every moment.’’ 


George Frederic Watts was not only one of the greatest 
of modern painters, he was one of the greatest of modern 
men. His life-story, told with consummate insight by 
the woman who for more than twenty years knew him as 
no one else could know him, is the life of one who habitu- 
ally dwelt upon a high spiritual plane. His consecration 
to art was not merely stipreme loyalty to a vocation,—a 
secular pursuit of [which the census-taker makes record. 
He was infinitely more than “George Frederic Watts, 
artist, Melbury Road, {Kensington,” according to the 
London Directory. He was “The Painter of Eternal 
Truths,” and he was, as the street-boy said, “Painter to 
the Nation.” 

From the day on which he first took up the brush until 
that July day when his long pilgrimage ended, he con- 
sidered himself set apart, ordained, as the Church would 
say, toa moral service. Judged by his own sense of loyalty 
to this ideal, he lost many years of his life because he did 
not go on working in the way that he believed in. The 
dominant idea of his life, however, was to dealin art with 
the great fundamental problems of human existence. 
In a letter to Ruskin he said, ‘My instincts-cause me to 
strive after things that are hardly within the proviitce of 
att,—things that are rather felt than seen.” Ruskin and 
he differed in their conceptions of that “truth” of which 
art is the expression, but Ruskin once pronounced him 
“the only real painter of thought we have in England.” 

Watts was that,—a painter of thought,—but he was 
a painter of thought because he was, first of all, a thinker. 
His mind was constantly at work upon the great subjects 
which constitute the matter of moral and religious 
philosophy, seeking to discover and apply the radical 
constructive principles of existence and to paint pictures 
which should be the solemn and monumental expressions 
of universal truths,—the grave and noble embodiments 
of grave and noble ideas. His purpose was the awakening 
of men to the moral significance of the individual life. 
His pictures are moral discourses,—his method of dealing 
with the theses that suggest the greatest sermons by the 
greatest prophet-preachers of all ages; and his aim was 
the same as theirs. 

“T am most sincere in my wish to do good,” he wrote 
to Dr. Acland, ‘‘for many years grieving to see art without 
a mission or an aim.’’ He wished to do good, because to 
be good was the first and last aspiration of his daily life. 
“To him,” says Mrs. Watts, “the word ‘good’ conveyed 
a signification of unusual value. It so happened that once 
during the last months of his life an appreciation of his 
work was being read to him which, while placing the artist 
extraordinarily high, was so free from any hint of adula- 
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tion that it gave pleasure, anyhow, to the reader, who 
paused for a moment and, glancing back from these 
heights of appreciation to early days when he must have 
been quite unrecognized, said to him: ‘Some of your 
friends of that time would have been surprised if they had 
read this. I daresay you were, to many of them, just a 
good, kind man,’ using the word ‘good’ rather slightingly; 
and was rebuked for this by the quick answer, with a 
look and gesture that made the words sound like a fer- 
vent prayer, ‘Oh! I hope I was that.’” 

He was not flabbily good-natured,—his goodness was an 
achievement,—for he had the temperamental irritability 
of the artist, and it was not always an easy thing for him 
to exercise powers of perfect self-control. He seems to 
have been always supremely chaste. Of all his charac- 
teristics, so carefully catalogued in the index to Mrs. 
Watts’s biographical annals, purity, I should say, was su- 
preme, and yet it is not specifically given, because, per- 
haps, it was the vital atmosphere of his asceticism, calm- 
ness, courtesy, determination to do his best, integrity, 
forgivingness of spirit, generosity, gratitude, humility, 
leniency, orderliness, personal neatness, sensitiveness, and 
tenderness. He could not have been immoral or non- 
moral and do the work that he did, and so he illustrated 
the truth of Ruskin’s maxim that a great artist must be 
a good man. When he declined a baronetcy, Thorney- 
croft, the sculptor, said to him: ‘So you won’t let them 
make you Sir George. Well, never mind, you will be 
Saint George, anyway.” 

That was the impression which was likely to be made, 
say, upon the mind of one who could discern that gracious 
note of a self-complete character,—like Miss Ellice 
Hopkins, who, after meeting him in his studio, wrote: 
“We found a slightly built man, with a fine head, most 
courteous in manner, and with the simplicity and humility 
of the immortal child that so often dwells at the heart of 
genius. There was something pathetic to me in the 
occasional poise of the head, the face slightly lifted, as we 
see in the blind, as if in dumb beseeching to the fountain 
of Eternal Beauty for more power to think his thoughts 
after Him.” 

His father’s family belonged to the Church of England, 
and he himself was baptized in childhood, but even in 
earliest youth he lifted up the standard of revolt against 
the service and had doubts as to the reality of ordinary 
religious teaching. As the years went on, he became more 
and more liberal, and freely disavowed sympathy with 
all dogmatic religion. ‘‘Religion, art, politics, and so,” 
he once said, ‘‘are all one in fundamentals.’’ In Prof. 
Drummond’s “The Greatest Thing in the World’”’-he found 
the whole of religions. Inevitably and logically, because 
he was a thinker and because he was good, he repudiated 
the Hebrew “Jahweh.” “The Hebrew conception of 
a god who can break his own laws to exhibit his power is 
not so convincing of greatness as is the Power that works 
within a self-imposed order for higher purposes than the 
human mind can comprehend.” A genuinely religious 
conception of God, he thought, was this: ‘A breath issu- 
ing forth becomes matter; controlling this matter are the 
laws, force which propels and gravitation which controls; 
and there in its immensity you have the whole universe. 
The conflict produced by these laws explains all phe- 
nomena, . .. This law of conflict is best illustrated by 
the shuttle which has to go backwards and forwards to 
create the web. ‘That idea of the shuttle quite falls in 
with my thought that all creation is the garment of God. 
I can conceive of a state of happiness when human beings 
become one without loss of individual consciousness, 
just as a woven piece of linen is one, though composed 
of an infinite number of strands.” Holding this concep- 
tion, it was impossible for him to recite the so-called 
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Apostles’ Creed or the other symbols of the so-called 
Holy Catholic Church. He repudiated the ecclesiastical, 
hierarchical theology, as, indeed, Browning, Darwin, 
Huxley, George Meredith, Tennyson, and all other 
thinkers of his century logically did. 

Consistently with this rejection of the Church’s theology 
he avoided in all his work the ordinary religious emblems 
and symbols. Not even a cross appears in any of his 
pictures. He found it quite possible to symbolize all the 
essentially religious ideas without employing any of the 
Hebrew-Christian-Catholic symbols. He was a rational- 
ist. ‘To him one creed was as poor as another as a state- 
ment of Eternal Truth. He believed that these truths 
ought to be restated, because, in his faith, Nature, Divin- 
ity, and Humanity had become one. Distinctions between 
them belong to a prescientific period of thought. There 
is no “God” apart from the universe, the “ Personality”’ 
realizing itself in the Cosmic Law and Order, and the ~ 
human personality also realizing itself in acute sense of 
oneness with the universe. 

Once he experienced this sense quite fully. Early in 
the morning he had gone out into his garden and had seen 
the light grow. “As it grew, he felt the earth move in 
its courses, ‘Myself more distinctly a part of the great 
universe than ever before,’’’ he said to his wife. The 
feeling was akin to that sense of oneness with the Father 
which Jesus had, and which every one has who comes 
to understand the moral significance of life. It was the 
product of his supreme wish to do right; to do everything 
right that he attempted to do; to use his time, every mo- 
ment of it, in doing the work that was given to him to do; 
to make the fullest use of the capacities, faculties, and 
powers with which he was endowed; to live joyously 
in tune with the great joy of nature; to lift himself towards 
the ideals of all goodness; and to create by aspiration the 
perfect atmosphere of faith, hope, and love for his own 
spirit, that he might serve humanity by his gifts. 

This great life he lived during those years when John 
Henry Newman, Edward Manning, E. B. Pusey, John 
Keble, were distracting England with their discussions 
of the issues between the Church of Rome and the Church 
of England. He lived afar from them, in the noble calm 
of his own devotion, faith, hope, reverence, and reason,— 
under the influence of a rational religion which had become 
so spontaneous an impulse of his whole life that he was as 
unconscious of it as a strong man is, as he himself once 
said, unconscious of his good health. 

CINCINNATI, OBIO. 


A Living Faith. 


We have seen that sonship is the pathway by which 
Jesus would lead us to his Father and ours. Can we 
not also see that this is the only true way of life, the way 
of our proper destiny? 

A real and living faith in the Fatherhood of God would 
do more for mankind than to set a new sun in the sky. 
It would set a new sun in the firmament of the soul: the 
sun of righteousness would arise “with healing in his 
wings.” What gladness and cheer would flood our 
being if we half believed, half realized, our kinship to the 
Highest and Best! Conscious of that high connection, 
we should stand erect in new dignity and freedom: we 
should move through the exposures and trials of the 
world with such a sense of security as angels might feel 
if sent here on the King’s errands. What mighty motives 
we should have for keeping our robes clear of soil and 
stain, our princely rank undishonored by unworthy con- 
duct or bosom sins! How joyfully we should take to 
heart the apostle’s injunction,—‘‘ Walk worthy of God, 
as dear children!’’—Charles Gordon Ames. 
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Literature. 


ENJOYMENT OF Portry. By Max East- 
man. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.25 net.—Dr. Crothers has told us that 
poetry is for delight. Mr. Eastman says 
that the purpose of his book is ‘‘to increase 
enjoyment,’ and, surely, he who helps 
people to enjoy or delight in poetry does 
a quite incalculable service. Yet in this 
matter our author does not believe that any 
dry-as-dust examination of the principles 
of poetry, such as are laid down in the 
rhetoric books, will greatly help us. Rather 
does he hold with Hudibras that 

“Alla rhetorician’s rules. 
Teach nothing but to name his tools.”’ 


Through some other door must we approach 
the shrine. Now every one has in himself 
some possible poetic germs, and what we 
want is, as soon as possible, to get down to a 
real enjoyment of the poet’s great words. 
Supposing, then, that the thing can be 
taught, Mr. Eastman tries to tell us how to 
do this. If such communication cannot 
wholly be imparted, at any rate he says 
some very good things about poetry, the 
poetic nature, and the power of well-chosen 
words. Thus people are unconscious poets 
when they speak of sarcasm, which is flesh- 


tearing. A man is goatish, when he is capri- 
cious. Gymnasium is the place of naked- 
ness. A lurid newspaper is yellow. Here we 


see poetry in the making. Again, children 
are all more or less conscious poets, as when 
they say of certain numbers: ‘‘Hight is a 
jolly fat man. Six is sitting down.” But 
the real poet, besides being conscious of 
his gift, must have at least these three quali- 
ties: ‘‘sensitiveness and self-knowledge and 
sympathy. For the poet must receive the 
being of things with his whole nature, and 
yet he must know the motions of his mind 
in receiving them, and he must know the 
motions of all minds, lest his poetry be 
private and incommunicable.’’ Perhaps a 
part of the power of poetry lies in its unex- 
pectedness. ‘‘Poetry is the art of keeping 
us awake in idleness, and it is almost essen- 
tial that, however a thing be named, it 
should not be named with exactly the words 
we expect.” To say, “Let there be a junc- 
tion between your ideals and your daily life,” 
is prose: to say, ‘“‘Hitch your wagon to a 
star,’’ is poetry. With these and kindred 
statements Mr. Eastman seeks to express the 
real nature of poetry. If always there must 
be something shy and elusive in his subject,— 
who by dissecting a flower can give us its 
perfume or color?—we think some real light 
is thrown on the matter. At least (and this is 
highly good), by his own enthusiasm for 
great poetry, the author may lead even those 
who are most insensible to its charms to the 
perception that there is more in it for enjoy- 
ment and delight than they had dreamed. 


ScHoo, Hycrene. By Fletcher B. Dress- 
lar, Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.25 net.—The change in public 
intelligence regarding fundamental condi- 
tions of school hygiene is well illustrated 
by this book, from which one may understand 
something of what is already being done in 
many communities to reinforce the health 
of school children, and of what needs yet to be 
accomplished in many places. Nothing can 
take the place of physical vigor. That is a 
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truth that educators have been slow to learn, 
but which is now generally admitted. This 
book may have been written primarily for 
teachers, but it concerns a sttbject about 
which the entire community should be in- 
formed, and it should have a wide circulation. 
It is arranged as a text-book, with topics for 
investigation suggested and adequate lists 
of reference books furnished. The construc- 
tion, lighting, ventilation, heating, and gen- 
eral care of school-rooms, the correction of 
physical defects in the children, the gospel 
of play, the care of exceptional children,— 
all these are considered in such a way that 
the general principles of school hygiene 
become manifest, and that interest in the 
subject is directed to practical ends. 


A Book oF DkrvoTIONAL READINGS. By 
Rey. J. M. Connell. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.25 net—vThis book of 
selections from the literature of Christendom 
has been prepared not only for private 
reading, but also for the use of such churches 
as desire a supplement to the Bible. The 
compiler says rightly that we can scarcely 
appreciate the inspiration of the Bible itself 
until we have some familiarity with the 
noble literature of which it is the source. 
He has illustrated the continuity of divine 
inspiration since Bible times, arranging selec- 
tions in historical order. Spiritual affinities 
transcend all differences of creed and tradi- 
tions of sect. About half the book takes in 
selections written before the time of Luther, 
and about half the remainder brings us to 
the days of Channing who is represented 
here by paragraphs from The Discourse on 
War and The Church Universal. Among 
the later writers are the two Newmans, 
Emerson, Martineau, Parker, Robertson, 
Jowett, Tolstoy, and the poets. It is a 
book worth having; and perhaps the best 
use of it will be to turn readers to seek some 
of the sources whence these admirable selec- 
tions were taken. 


SCIENCE FROM AN Easy Cuarr. By Sir 
Ray Lankester. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $2 net.—Just so long as Sir Ray Lan- 
kester contributes weekly articles to the Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph, just so long ought they 
later to be collected for publication in book 
form. This is the second such collection 
to be sent out, and its interest is obvious. 
The chapters may or may not lead the reader 
to look further into the various subjects 
here taken up and to seek more compre- 
hensive treatises in search of further details, 
but in any case they are a proof that a little 
learning is not nearly so dangerous as no 
learning at all, besides being much more 
entertaining. These chapters cover a wide 
variety of subjects, ranging from, Swiss 
flora and glaciers_to the strange story of 
animal life in New Zealand and the efface- 
ment of nature by man, and including talks 
about food, laughter, smells, tadpoles, and 
various animals. Unrelated as are many of 
the subjects, all are handled in the same 
conclusive and entirely adequate fashion. 


THE SUNBRIDGE GIRLS AT Srx STAR 
RancH. By Eleanor Stuart. Boston: L.C. 
Page & Co. $1.50,—Girl nature is the same 
in a New England town, where much stress is 
laid on the proprieties of conversation and be- 
havior, as in the freedom and excitement of a 
Texas ranch, whither six happy girls betake 
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themselves for a wonderful summer. Cordelia 
Wilson, one of the six, made a list of ‘‘ Things 
to do in Texas,” ranging from ‘‘See cotton 
growing’ and “See a broncho bursted”’ to 
“Find Hermit Joe’s son, John, who ran away 
to Texas twenty years ago.’”’ ‘The list con- 
tained seventeen items in all, and how she did 
or didn’t accomplish them is a story not 
without its humor and adventurous incident. 
We are interested to note that the writer 
has laid the Christian Register under con- 
tribution to help out her ‘‘Rules for Living 
in New England.”’ 


Toe BANNER WITH THE NEW Device. By 
W. W. Hicks. Boston: Sanctuary Publish- 
ing Company. $1.50.—This book presents 
ideas with regard to ‘‘woman’s place in nat- 
ure, in civilization, and in government.” 
The method of the book is unusual, mingling 
narrative and dissertation. It is not merely 
a discussion of woman’s rights, but takes up 
fundamental matters of physical and mental 
well-being, and develops the thought of 
women’s ideals and how they may be worked 


SOCIAL SERVICE BULLETIN 


THE Department of Social Service 
of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation issues regularly each month a 
publication bearing this title. Its pur- 
pose is to offer suggestions for the con- 
duct of work for the common good in 
our churches, and also to give circula- 
tion to articles of value on different 
phases of the social question, some 
original contributions, and others re- 
prints from the magazines and the 
reports of various societies. 
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CONSERVATION OF NATIONAL 
RESOURCES. 


By Dr. Georce F. Swan. 


For some years past the conservation of our 
national resources has been the subject of much 
discussion. There has been abundant reason for 
it. Until recently we have seemed to think 
there was no end to the vast wealth with which 
America has been endowed, and we have reck- 
lessly wasted our resources at an appalling rate. 
Those who know the facts are calling a halt, and * 
the country has at last begun to realize that a 
check must be put upon waste, that conservation 
must take the place of extravagance. How this 
is to be done is the great question. The problem 
is so vast that it is hard for the individual to 
relate himself to it, and yet it can only be solved 
by each individual doing his part. Prof. Swain’s 
monograph is particularly valuable because he 
points out definite ways in which every one can 
advance the policy of conservation upon which 
the future of the country so largely depends. 


On the inside covers of the above pam-= 
phlet will be found a descriptive list of 
the previous issues of the Social Service 
Bulletin. 


PUBLISHED FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION. 
Order by “Social Service” number, not by title 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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out in life. “Thought... can drive before 
it... germs, microbes, fungoids, and atro- 
pies.” If such claims seem large to the 
careful thinker, it may be well to realize that 
the author is endeavoring to arouse people, 
many of whom are indifferent to some of 
life’s possibilities. Probably few will take 


the book entirely literally. 


Tue KNAVE OF Diamonps. By Ethel M. 
Dell. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.35 net.—The hero of reputed wickedness 
and evidently bad manners, of which 
Rochester was an early type, has in late 
years fallen somewhat out of favor; but the 
piquancy of his love-making and the thrill 
of mingled fear and admiration which-he 
awakens have free place in the new novel 
by the author of the Way of an Eagle. Nap 
is a red Indian of a lover, but he is tamed 
and self-controlled before the end. The 
process is one of many exciting incidents 
and narrow escapes, which make good read- 
ing for a love-story, and it has considerable 
distinction in the way of character-drawing. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘* THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “‘JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
oi amen ig favor in liberal religious circles in the United 

tates and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions ani special 
occasions of the children’s service. g 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 

ered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order, 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 


the book for examination. 
“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
ent their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

ComMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:-— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for c! ,—brightness.”” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know.... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian-— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 

has been the good fortune of the liberal 


fulness amy 
fellowship. ... It makes a decisive step in advance. ... 


and logical 
ity, and variety, with rare di: n. 
‘rom Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 


Ed: : 
“Tt is to find a book consisting apparently 
of songs which young people ma: without loss 
of self-respect, and ily without br of veracity, 


so well arranged and at: ively CT emi look- 
fn frgerd to using the Brat part ofthe book in'my ow 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents each carriage prepaid. 


co. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS 
IN, MASS, 


272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTO) 
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Maurice Greiffenhagen is the artist of the 
effective frontispiece. 


Magazines. 


The second number of The Constructive 
Quarterly (June) illustrates the good spirit 
of this new undertaking and its present 
limitations. A construction company, to be 
successful, needs to be clear about its purpose 
and to be agreed in its method. The journal 
as yet suggests rather the case of representa- 
tive leaders, living in the same hotel and con- 
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ferring in a friendly but random manner. 
Some of the articles, however, show the value 
of this; the articles, namely, which survey 
the present life and tendencies and prob- 
lems of the churches in Canada and the 
United States and of the English Free 
Churches. These studies help to define the 
common task and the opportunities of 
federated action. Of the more miscellaneous 
contents the most interesting is a study of 
Castellio by Rufus M. Jones, exhibiting a 
pathetic case of truth crushed to earth by 
dogmatic intolerance. 
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SUNNY LIFE 


A BIOGRAPHY OF SAMUEL JUNE BARROWS 


BY ISABEL C. BARROWS, HIS WIFE 


SAMUEL JUNE Barrows, a typical American, born in poverty on New York’s old East 
Side, errand boy in a printing press factory at nine, teaching himself shorthand after hours 
on the piers by the East River, secretary to the great war secretary of state in the troublous 
days of the early reconstruction period, newspaper correspondent with Custer on the plains 


during the seventies, divinity student at Harvard in a period of stirring theological contro- 
versy, pastor of the historic old First Church at Dorchester and for sixteen years editor of 
the official weekly of the Unitarian denomination, Congressman at the time of the Spanish 
War, secretary of the New York Prison Association during the last ten years of his life, and 
at his death president of the International Prison Congress, an indefatigable student of 
literature and music, a tireless traveller, a valiant worker for prison reform, international 
peace, religious and social liberty. 

Such was the man whose intimate story is recorded by the wife who for almost half a 
century shared his life and work. 

It is not only a biography of extraordinary interest, but a record of close personal rela- 
tions with men of many countries during nearly fifty years of increasing and thoughtful 
activity in bringing about the good life. That, to him, was a sunny life. 


$1.62 


POSTPAID 


$1.62 SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
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Che Bome. 
The Tua Waithione: 


BY ELIZABETH WEST PARKER. 


>Most every day, when I get up, 
The sun looks in at me, 

And sends a shining ray to say, 
“T’m rising, too, you see.” 


And then he warms all out-of-doors, 
So I may go and play, 

While from the sky his yellow eye 
Watches me every way. 


And, when at last I go to bed, 
He goes behind the hill; 

But pretty soon there is the moon 
To keep watch o’er me still. 


Sometimes with his whole beaming face 
The moon laughs jollily, 

And then again that’s gone, but he 
Keeps half an eye on me. E 


So I’m not frightened when it’s dark, 
I know clouds are to blame, 

And just behind them sun and moon 
Are watching just the same. 


The Festival of Dolls. 


The girls’ festival of dolls in Japan begins 
March 3 and lasts from two days to a month. 
This is a festival of great interest to all the 
girls—big and little—of Japan, for at this 
time they entertain their friends and relatives 
and display the gifts they have received. 
They are very pleased and proud to do this, 
just as girls in America would be under 
similar circumstances. 

In Japan when a little girl baby is born, 
just before the next succeeding 3d of March 
her parents and friends present her with 
gifts to be displayed at this festival. Every 
3d of March on following years more pres- 
ents are given, until, as she grows older, in 
time she possesses a large collection. This 
collection includes many dolls, but also 
many other articles, for these gifts are not 
intended to be used as playthings, but are 
considered to be part of a girl’s education. 
Tea-sets are presented, that she may become 
familiar with the ceremonies connected with 
tea drinking, and these ceremonies are very 
elaborate; kitchen utensils, cabinets, mir- 
rors and toilet articles are given, that she 
may know their “use; also miniature furni- 
ture as used in a nobleman’s house, to 
show her how the higher classes live. 

Dolls are dressed to represent the em- 
peror and empress, with their attendants, 
guards and musicians, that the little girl 
may be familiar with their appearance. 
Usually three attendants, two guards and 
five musicians, are in a group. A girl is 
thus trained to be intelligent in many ways 
while she is enjoying the delights of the dolls’ 
festival. 

A day or two before March 3 the various 
presents that have been received are ar- 
ranged on a series of shelves, one above an- 
other; and, when the great day arrives, the 
girl is dressed in her prettiest clothes, and 
she invites her playmates and friends to 
“come and see my gifts.’ A little feast 
is spread for the visitors, as is always the 
case when the Japanese entertain: rice, 
cakes, and sweets are handed around, and 
the occasion is made more important by 
the cakes being placed in miniature repro- 
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ductions of the dishes in which wedding 
cakes are served. The quaint little cere- 
mony is a very pretty one. The sweet 
little Japanese maid, with her shining black 
hair, is arranged in a bright kimono and 
obi, and her guests are seated upon cushions 
that are placed upon the neat straw matting 
that covers the floor. The little girl hostess 
is the centre of interest, as she kneels before 
her guests and offers them her party re- 
freshments. While the girls are small, their 
presents are arranged for them; but, when 
they get to be ten or twelve years old, they 
are allowed the pleasure of arranging for 
themselves. 

The time during which the gifts are dis- 
played varies in different cities and differ- 
ent families, from a few days to a month. 
When the time has expired, each doll and 
every other article is packed away in its 
own small box, and then all these small 
boxes are put into one large one, and that is 
packed away in the storehouse, where it 
remains undisturbed until the next March 
3. The articles are all packed separately 
in this way, so that the little girl may have 
pleasure long drawn out by taking them 
out one by one. It would be hardly fair 
for little girls to have all this enjoyment 
without some equivalent being provided 
for the boys, and their turn comes May 5, 
which is the beginning of the boys’ “‘kite 
festival,’ the complement to the girls’ 
“doll festival.”—Isabelle H. Ferry, in the 
the Springfield Republican. 


‘Jimmie: a Sketch from Life. 


“And can’t you enter, Ned, truly?” 

“T don’t see how I can possibly, Jimmie; 
for it costs so much to hire a wheel, and 
we haven’t any spare cash, you know.” 
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buy the new crutches. The old ones were 
short and broken besides, and poor little 
Jim had limped painfully for many months. 
Ned really did not know what to do, and was 
having a hard fight, when Jim broke the 
silence :— 

“Why don’t you say yes, Ned? I want 
you to; and then, when you get the prize, 
you can buy them easy, and have a lot left 
over.” 

“Jimmie, you’re a brick; and I just will 
try! My! but won’t it be fun? Tl get 
that wheel that’s for rent at Murray’s, and 
if I don’t z-i-p along! You won’t be able 


to see me for the dust.” 


For days after that Ned was in a fever of 
excitement. When it came to be bedtime 
every night, Jimmie settled himself com- 
fortably at the foot of the bed and Ned 
was rubbed. ‘The weak little hands seemed 
tireless as they pinched and pounded at the 
muscles of arms and legs. 

“Y’m the trainer,” Jim declared, 
my man’s got to win.” 

He was the housekeeper besides, and at 
the end of the first day he gave Ned back 
the most of the money which was usually 
spent for food. 

“We'll just have bread and milk this 
whole week, Ned. ‘That’s the way fellers 
trains. I guess I know. And then you'll 
have more money for the wheel.” 

“But that makes you train, too, Jimmie; 
and that ain’t fair.” 

“O'TSs fair, so! Milk’s good for cripples 
same as strong fellers like you.” 

The night before the race poor little Jim 
was very restless, and Ned was up nearly 
all night. The rubbing and the fasting, the 
constant strain of excitement, had made 
inroad on Jim’s small supply of strength. 
As the two sat at breakfast, heavy-eyed, pale- 
faced, and very tired, they looked at each 


and 


Jimmie drew himself closer into his big’{ other half despairingly. 


brother’s arms, and sat quite silent, look- 
ing out through the small, dingy window 
into the cheerless street. Suddenly he sat 
upright, with a jerk that sent a twinge of 
pain through his twisted back, and began 
to pound Ned’s ‘shoulder vigorously in his 
excitement. 

“Ves, you can, you can!” he almost 
shouted: ‘‘you can take the crutch money, 
and it don’t make no odds about me. We'll 
get some more, and anyway one of the old 
ones is good yet. Say you will, Ned! Say 
you will, please!” 

Ned’s face had grown a dusky red under 
its freckles, and his eyes were shining. Since 
mother died he had given up everything for 
Jimmie,—poor Jim with the back that was 
bad o’ nights! He had scarcely dared let 
himself think of the Public Schcol Bicycle 
Race, announced in black letters from every 
tree and fence as to take place next week. 
He had practised whenever he could borrow 
a wheel, and the fellows were good-natured 
enough to lend theirs frequently. 

Strong and light of build, he was a fine 
rider; and many of the others openly re- 
gretted that he could not enter for the race, 
while one or two were meanly glad. 

To be sixteen, a boy full of life and spirits, 
and yet to have such deprivations to bear, 
was hard; and to-night it had seemed doubly 
so. Ned wondered, as he gave Jimmie an 
awkward hug, if the little boy knew how many 
times he had put away the tempting thought 
of the money saved penny by penny to 


“It’s no use, Jim. I can’t go. I feel 
rocky, and you aren’t fit to be left.” 
Then Jim burst into tears. All the weari- 


ness and nervousness came out in the tor- 
rent of sobs that shook his frail body. Ned 
was frightened. 

“Jimmie, don’t cry,—now don’t! I will 
race, and I'll win, too. Chirk up now, 
Jimmie! Don’t be such a kid! I'll take 
you down myself, and you can sit on the 
stand and yell when I go by.” 

“Ye-es, I will,’ choked Jimmie, consoled. 
“Yl yell fer all I’m worth.” 

Two hours later the ladies on the grand- 
stand noticed a childish figure with a pale, 
eager face bending over the railing; and, 
as the half-clad contestants whirled into 
place below, Jim leaned far out and waved 
his hand frantically. It was time for the 
start. All was silence, then a ringing note 
and they were off. The yellow colors on 
Ned’s arm flashed in the sun as he sped past, 
the rented wheel kept pace with the others. 
Around once more, and Jim’s face was white. 
Ned was falling behind. Two, three, had 
passed him; and the others were gaining 
steadily. A cheer went up for the blue, for 
the red. Then the little trainer gathered 
himself together, and in shrill treble called: 

“Yeller, yeller! Rah, rah! Go it, Ned!” 

Ned glanced up. His face was set, and 
by a glance he lost ground. But his cour- 
age was renewed, and he struggled on. Jim 
turned in desperation to the crowd behind. 

“Please won’t you yell for Ned?” he half 
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shrieked. ‘‘Yell for my Ned, the one with 
yellow, yellow, yellow! Rah, rah, rah!” 
He pounded with his crutch, he clapped his 
hands, he screamed; and the crowd caught 
his enthusiasm. One good-natured young 
man started it; and little by little the whole 
stand appreciated the situation, and in a 
moment was on its feet, giving deafening 
shouts for ‘‘the yellow, *yellow!’’ inter- 
spersed with, ‘‘Brace up, Ned! Go it, Ned! 
Rah, rah, rah!’ 

It came to Ned in a dream as he whirled 
past. He heard his name, he heard the 
cheer. Perhaps he was winning. He did 
not dare to look. Once more around. He 
bent over the bar, and his muscles turned 
to steel. He passed the red with a sudden 
spurt, and the blue was just ahead. He is 
gaining: his handle reaches the other’s 
saddle, passes it, and with desperate, awk- 
ward, unscientific plunge the rented wheel 
has cleared the line, and Ned has tumbled 
off in a dead faint. 

The hurrahs were sounding in the air; 
and the little trainer was sobbing with his 
head on the shoulder of the good-natured 
young man, who wasn’t ashamed of the 
tears in his own eyes. It was this new 
friend who took both boys home, the ex- 
hausted victor and little Jim, still trem- 
bling and sobbing for joy. 

And this is not quite all. Because it is 
a true story, I must tell you the rest. The 
prize money bought the crutches; and now, 
if you will go some day to Ned’s house, the 
good housekeeper will let you in. Jim 
himself will show you Ned’s fine new wheel, 
which the little brother polishes and oils 
daily; and you will be told that it came from 
the great factory where Ned and the good- 
natured young man are both at work. Jim- 
mie is sure that the factory belongs to Ned, 
and the young man only smiles.—Mrs. Grace 
Duffield Goodwin, in Central Christian Advo- 
cate. 


Assistant Farmers. 


“Onions, turnips, beets, tomatoes, peas, 
celery—my! I guess I’ll have as grown-up 
a garden as grandfather’s is!’’ exclaimed 
Willie, happily, as he named over the differ- 
ent seeds he was going to plant, so soon as 
he got his ‘‘corner lot” ready for the beds. 

Suddenly he stopped digging, and began 
striking his hoe vigorously into the soft soil. 

“What’s the matter, Willie?’’ called 
grandfather from the onion-bed. ‘‘ What 
have you found?”’ 

“One, two, ten, twenty,—why, hundreds 
of them, grandfather! And they’ll eat every 
seed I plant!’’ exclaimed Willie, excitedly, 
as he began to cut the soil with his hoe more 
vigorously than ever. 

“Hundreds of what?” And grandfather 
raised himself slowly from his knees. 

“Worms, grandfather; and I’ll not have 
a single thing come up!” 

The little fellow’s face looked a very picture 
of despair as visions of early vegetables 
—a surprise for father—that he had planned 
to take back to his city home suddenly dis- 
appeared. 

“Why I never call them worms.” 

“But they are worms,—angle-worms, 
grandfather.” 

“Yes, but I never call them so,” laughed 
grandfather at the serious little face. ‘‘I 
call them farmers,—my assistant farmers; 
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and, the more work I have for them, the better} I don’t want to tell, but I ’spect I must,—I 


T like it.” 

“Farmers! Worms, farmers,—and work? 
Why, grandfather, all they do is squirm and 
wiggle.” 

“Certainly, that’s their work. Don’t you 
see they angle their way through the soil, 
and so make it light and loose? ‘They are 
regular little ploughs,—fertilizing the soil, 
too, as they plough, so to speak.”’ 

“But—but, grandfather, don’t they eat the 
seeds while they’re resting?” 

“No, indeed: my little assistants don’t 
destroy. They only aid in my crop-raising.” 

“JT—I didn’t know I was going to have 
some hired help this summer, when you gave 
me my little garden,” laughed Willie. 

“You're not going to,” chuckled grand- 
father, as he returned to his onion-bed. 
“They work for nothing!”—A. F. Caldwell, 
in Sunbeam. 


Do You Know Better? 


New York’s public schools have about as 
many queer errors in their examination papers 
as other schools. The principal of one of 
the schools is having fun with his class over 
the three following mistakes they made in a 
recent examination! 

“Grace Darling was a light housekeeper.” 
“There are five continents,—a, e, I, o and 
u.” “A centipede is a French measure of 
length.” 


Why Minnie could not Sleep. 


She sat up in bed. ‘The curtain was drawn 
up, and she saw the moon; and it looked as 
if it were laughing at her. 

“You need not look at me, Moon,” she 


said. ‘You don’t know about it: you can’t 
see in the daytime. Besides, I am going to 
sleep.” 


She lay down and tried to go to sleep. 
Her clock on the mantel went ‘‘tick-tock, 
tick-tock.”’ She generally liked to hear it; 
and to-night it sounded just as if it said, 
“T know, I know, I know.” 

“Vou don’t know either,’’ said Minnie, 
opening her eyes wide. “You weren’t 
there, you old thing; you were upstairs.” 

Her loud noise awoke the parrot. He 
took his head from under his wing, and cried 
out, ‘‘Polly did.’’ 

“That’s a wicked story, you naughty 
bird,” said Minnie. ‘‘You were in grand- 
ma’s room, so now!” 

Then Minnie tried to go to sleep again. 
She lay down and counted white sheep, just 
as grandma said she did when she couldn’t 
sleep. But there was a big lump in her 
throat. ‘Oh, I wish I hadn’t.” 

Pretty soon there came a very soft patter 
of four little feet; and her pussy jumped up 
on the bed, kissed Minnie’s cheek, and then 
began to “pur-r-r, pur-r-r-r.”_ It was very 
queer; but that, too, sounded as if pussy 
said, “‘I know, I know.” 

“Yes, you do know, kitty,’ said Minnie; 
and then she threw her arms around Kitty’s 
neck and cried bitterly. ‘“‘And—I guess—I 
want—to—see—my—mamma!”’ 

Mamma opened her arms when she saw 
the little weeping girl coming, and then 
Minnie told her miserable story. 

“T was awlully naughty, mamma, but I did 
want the custard-pie so bad, and so I ate it 
up, ’most a whole pie; and then—I—I—oh, 


shut kitty in the pantry to make you think 
she did it. But I’m truly sorry, mamma.” 

Then mamma told Minnie that she had 
known all about it. But she had hoped that 
the little daughter would be brave enough 
to tell her all about it herself. 

“But, mamma,” she asked, “how did you 
know it wasn’t kitty?” 

“Because kitty would never have left a 
spoon in the pie,’ replied mamma, smiling. 
Little Men and Women. 


Mother’s Helpers. 


Mother had a hard headache and had gone 
upstairs to lie down. The children were in 
the sitting-room talking it over. 

“TI am so sorry for mother,” sighed Mar- 
jory. 

“So am I,” said Teddy. 

“How sorry are you?” asked David. ‘I 
am so sorry for her that I am going to fill 
the wood-box as full as it will hold, and get 
a lot of kindling, and start the fire for supper.” 

“Oh,” said Marjory, “‘now I see what you 
mean. I am so sorry that I am going to 
ask her to let me get supper. I can make 
toast and tea, and scramble eggs.” 

“V'Il help set the table and wipe the dishes,” 
said Teddy. So mother got a nice rest that 
helped to drive away her headache. 

“JT don’t think that folks are really sorry 
for one,”’ said David, “unless they are willing 
to help.”—Primary Plans. 


The Czar’s Cat. 


The previous Czar of Russia was very fond 
of the feline tribe. When visiting the king 
of Denmark on one occasion, he alarmed the 
menials by rushing out very early in the 
morning to the gardens, From the window 
of his sleeping-room he had seen a big dog 
attack his favorite black cat, and, without 
staying to complete his toilet, he had fled 
to her rescue. 


Case of Cruelty.—A little girl, whose 
acquaintance with the zodlogical wonders 
of creation was limited, was looking at one 
of the elephants in Lincoln Park, Chicago, 
while on her first visit to that popular re- 
sort. Observing that the animal stood 
motionless near a watering-trough, she said: 
“Poor thing! Why don’t they lift up his 
trunk and fasten it back, so he can drink?” 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter, or permanent homes to needy 
children. : 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission reached 877 children, 

The work has in two years increased 38%. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 
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Over a Rose-bud. 


BY CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES. 


Can a new praise be given the wondrous thing 
Which has for centuries so pérfumed song? 

Yet every day, afresh its glories spring, 
And new old raptures through the being throng. 


What am I that my soul is held so fast 
In mystic foldings of a budding rose, 
Since that through aJ] eternity must last, 
And this must die when all its leaves unclose? 


Nothing I know, save that just now and here 
Form, fragrance, color, have such mighty power, 
That blisses of the very Heaven seem near,— 
An immortality within a flower. 


My Year in Washington, 1848-49. 


BY LYDIA FRANCES KILBY. 


aT, 


The examination of applicants for the 
ten schools was held in the mayor’s office, 
the mayor being school superintendent, 
ex officio. He was Mr. Seaton, of the firm 
of Gales & Seaton, for many years pub- 
lishers of the National Intelligencer. Mr. 
Burr went with me to introduce me as a 
teacher from New York, and I showed my 
Saratoga County certificate. There were 
about forty candidates, some of them gray- 
haired men and women who had been teach- 
ing private schools of their own for many 
years. They gave us each a paper on which 
were about twenty questions to be answered 
in writing, and, when we had finished, we 
were dismissed without further ceremony. 

As I turned to go out, one of the committee 
spoke to me, asking in what part of the city 
my friends lived, thinking that, if I were 
appointed to one of the schools, I would like 
to be near them. I told him I was at Mrs. 
Burr’s, but had no home in the city. ‘That 
afternoon about sundown the same gentle 
man came to me at Mrs. Burr’s and told me 
that my school was to be on Capitol Hill 
at the corner of the east Capitol grounds. 
I have not been in Washington since the 
Congressional Library was built, but I know 
from photographs that it must be near the 
spot where my school was. It was a large 
room which had been a printing office, up 
one flight of stairs in Duff Greene’s block. 
Mr. George Waterson was the member of 
the committee who had especial charge 
of my district. 

The schools were ungraded, the ages of 
my pupils ranging from six to fifteen years, 
most of them being boys. I carried on 
my teaching after the manner in which 
I had been accustomed to manage the dis- 
trict schools in Saratoga County. No one 
made any suggestions or interfered in any 
respect. I had it all my own way. ‘The 
text-books were furnished by the city, pay- 
ment for them being optional. A very few 
of the parents preferred to pay for them. 

I once wrote a petition asking to have the 
hours of the noon recess changed, looked 
up the other nine teachers, and we all signed 
it. I also asked for a set of maps to teach 
geography to children who were too young 
to study it in any other way. ‘The teachers 
all signed the petition, and the committee, 
through Mr. Waterson, consented to let 
us have the maps, to the delight and benefit 
of the children. The set of Felton’s outline 
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maps cost ten dollars. At first my committee 
man demurred, saying that I was like all 
Yankees, not willing to let well enough alone. 
In New York State we had not considered 
ourselves Yankees. Only New Englanders 
were Yankees, but in the South all North- 
erners were Yankees. 

I spent the summer vacation with my sister 
near Fairfax Court House. There I first 
met real Virginians on their own soil, and 
very hospitable they were. As I think of it 
now, every one with whom I came in contact 
seemed to want to do something for me 
in one way or another. At one house where 
we wete invited to spend a few days we met 
two young ladies from Alexandria, who spoke 
of a friend in that city who had recently 
become engaged to be married to a Wesleyan 
Methodist minister, and said that because 
he was a Wesleyan Methodist, she would 
have to give up her people (slaves) if she 
married him. ‘They declared they wouldn’t 
give up their people for any man living. 

One morning I went from Washington 
over into Virginia and walked a mile or more 
along the shore to see real plantation negroes 
at work. A large gang was hauling a seine 
full of fish, whose species I do not remember. 
Several men were turning a crank which 
wound in a rope to bring the seine ashore. 
One man would sing a line or a tune, appar- 
ently improvising as he went along, and the 
whole party would join in the refrain, “ John, 
come down the holler.” After a few minutes 
the refrain was changed to “Never come 
back any more,’ in a most doleful minor 
key. 

When the schools were opened, I found 
a boarding-place on 4% Street, about fifteen 
minutes’ walk from my school. It was 
kept by Mrs. Kesley, who had been keeping 
school in Alexandria for several years, and 
had recently come to Washington to open a 
boarding-house. She was the widow of 
a Methodist minister and had lived on the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland during his life- 
time. My salary was $250 a year. Mrs. 
Kesley gave me a small room with board for 
$4 a week. Her regular price was $6, but I 
was to teach her children in the evening to 
make up the rest. I had found another 
friend. In fact, I was constantly finding 
friends throughout the year. In the spring 
she took a larger house on Pennsylvania 
Avenue, much nearer the Capitol. 

In going to and fro in the narrow walks 
of the east Capitol grounds I often met Henry 
Clay and Daniel Webster, who were both 
in the Senate that winter of 1848-49. "They 
always bowed to me in passing. When I 
went into the Senate Chamber one evening 
toward the close of the session, John C. 
Calhoun and Jefferson Davis were pointed 
out tome, I sometimes used to see blocks of 
granite drawn by four oxen passing down 
Pennsylvania Avenue on their way to the 
Washington Monument. When I left Wash- 
ington in October, 1849, the structure, as 
near as I can remember, was about ten feet 
high. 

When my class of four or five of the biggest 
boys had their reading lesson, I would ask 
them about the long words before they began 
their reading, to see if they understood 
their meaning. If they did not, I would 
explain the meaning, so that they might 
be more interested in the lesson. One day 
I asked the definition of the word “perse- 
verance.”” The answer came quickly, “The 
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name of a fire engine, and she can beat the 
Franklin every time.’’ Another boy re- 
torted, “She can’t,’’ and the dispute between 
the two factions became very lively, to the 
amusement of the whole school. Sixty 
years later I read in a History of the Washing- 
ton Monument that, when the corner-stone 
was laid on July 4, 1848, among the partici- 
pants in the celebration were the two fire 
companies, the Perseverance and the Frank- 
lin. The event took place only four months 
before my arrival in Washington. 

Among our teachers were Mrs. E. D. E. N. 
Southworth and a niece of the future Pres- 
ident Tyler. When I went one day to call 
on Mrs. Southworth, she was writing her 
first story, “‘The Deserted Bride,” for a 
Philadelphia paper. She told me that she 
entertained a small literary company every 
Friday evening, and, if I would come the next 
week I should meet G. P. R. James, of ‘‘sol- 
itary horseman’”’ fame. 

We went once a month to the City Hall 
to collect our pay, and took our checks to 
the Corcoran and Riggs Bank to have them 
cashed. One wing of the Smithsonian 
Institution was finished then, and I attended 
lectures there, given by Prof. Hitchcock 
of Ambherst. That whole region was like 
a swamp, with pools of water and patches of 
reeds. I attended the inauguration of 
President Taylor, on the 4th: of March, 
1849. Gen. Scott rode at the head of the 
procession up Pennsylvania Avenue. Dolly 
Madison, the widow of President Madison, 
died while I was there, having outlived her 
husband many years. When Mrs. Madison’s 
funeral was passing my school, 1 heard the 
boys say that the procession was not so 
long as Mr, Adams’, the winter before. 
Both were buried in the Congressional 
Cemetery, though John Quincy Adams now 
lies beside his father in Quincy, Mass, 

In the summer or autumn of 1849, Prof. 
Espy obtained permission from the govern- 
ment to attempt to bring on rain by burning 
an acre or two of woodland on the Virginia 
side of the Potomac, not far from the city. 
The growth was of no value for either timber 
or firewood,—in some parts of the country 
they would call it “sprouts.” The pro- 
fessor’s experiment was a fair success, as 
the fire caused a dense smoke and was fol- 
lowed by a gentle rain. 

I went home in October to prepare for 
my wedding and for a residence in Eastport, 
Maine. My sister in Virginia wished to 
become my successor at the school, and I 
asked Mr. Waterson how she was to make 
application to the committee. After making 
some objections in a facetious vein, he said:— 

“Tet her go to Mrs. Kesley’s where you 
live, and come to school with you every 
day for a week, to learn your methods of 
work, then when you leave she can take your 
place and everything go on just the same. 
No one else on the committee knows you 
except by name, and, the name being the 
same, nothing more need be said or done 
about it.” 

The change was thus made, and none of 
the others was any the wiser. My sister 
was married two years later and went to 
live in a cottage on Capitol Hill. When she 
took the house a young lady was rooming 
there, and begged to be allowed to remain. 
Her name was Clara Barton, later of Red 
Cross Bureau fame. She was doing work 
for the members of Congress, sometimes one 
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thing and sometimes another, and making 
a good living. Some member who had 
made a speech would want it sent to his 
constituents all over the country. A bushel 
basket of pamphlets, all done up ready for 
mailing, would be sent to the house with a 
list of names and addresses, and she would 
work all night to have them ready for the 
morning mail. Sometimes a member or 
a senator would want statistics collected 
for use in a speech. He would send to Miss 
Barton a list of books in the library in which 
the facts could be found. She would con- 
sult the books and collect the material, 
and it was sometimes hinted that Miss 
Barton wrote the whole speech and was well 
paid for it. She was obliged to go some 
distance for her meals, and on a stormy 
winter day my sister was apt to find in a 
conspicuous place a note from Miss Barton, 
inviting herself to supper with the family. 

I have never visited Washington since 
I left there in 1849. 


Jane Welsh Carlyle. 


Of Mrs. Carlyle a writer for the Spectator 
said: “‘How she could queen it! Long 
after she was a middle-aged woman she could 
pick up chance acquaintances in a coach 
and so fascinate them that, when she left her 
parasol in that coach, one would compete 
eagerly and secr:tly against the other for 
the chance of recovering and restoring it 
to her. In her old age,—indeed, a year or 
two before her death,—when she had partially 
recovered from a most dangerous illness, 
middle-aged men of the world burst into 
tears at the sight of her whom they had 
never hoped to see again, and quivered all 
over with the joy of recovering her. She 
owed this power of fascination, no doubt, 
partly to her ready tenderness of sympathy 
and partly to her volleys of gentle scorn.” 


Model Dwellings in Chile. 


No, they are neither in city slum nor 
garden suburb, and the average British 
laborer would most certainly decline to live in 
any one of them, although he might not mind 
it for his pigs and hens. They cannot boast 
hygienic dustbins, patent ventilators, or hot 
and cold supply; indeed, so far are they from 
possessing convenience of the kind, that 
their occupants must use as bath and drink- 
ing cistern the ditch that runs beside the 
walls and, dignified by name of a canal, 
constitutes the village waterworks. They 
have never been opened with pomp and cir- 
cumstance, nor photographed for  illus- 


‘trated journal,—being built to blush unseen 


by all save a handful of folk,—and are squat 
and rude in appearance, except when their 
rush-thatched roofs are dyed in sunset 
colors, and they are scarcely high enough to 
allow a man to stretch himself. Yet do 
they form some humble part of the great 
pioneer work of the world, work that is 
“Clearing the ground for broad humanity, .. . 
to build a grander future.’’ If you would 
view these workmen’s model dwellings, you 
must make a journey overseas to the surf- 
whitened shores of Valparaiso, and then— 
in a whirl of reddish dust and under one of 
the bluest skies you have seen—you will 
drive at a gallop in a modern Noah’s Ark- 
and-four, over a switchback track that leaps 
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up and down by thefside of forest and stream 
and deep ravine; through a country now wild 
and desolate in the extreme, growing only 
stunted acacias and brushwood, now beau- 
tiful as any earthly paradise, with green 
and yellow parrots screaming a welcome, and 
the vast white peaks of the Andes looking 
down on your insignificance. 

And so you will come at last to a lonely, 
wide, green valley up-country in Northern 
Chile, at the foot of dreary, stony hills, where 
the eagle’s hoarse bark wakes the echoes and 
a sibilant plaint ascends from the wind- 
rustled spines of the giant cactus trees. Here, 
in their scattered village, dwell a people 
whom modern missionary enterprise has 
never touched,—a remnant of the original 
native race, living in very real dread of the 
devil and all his angels, yet with a childlike 
faith that there isa God in heaven; keeping 
up ancient customs and modes of life that 
have long died out in the Southern dis- 
tricts and are never met with on the coast; 
their religion a curious blend of pagan belief 
and Romanism. 

By an orchard of fig-trees you will see 
what you think—at a distance—are primi- 
tive cow-sheds, only to find that there are 
men and women, rather than cattle, shel- 
tered within them. These are men and 
women, moreover, who seem very proud of 
the homes you so promptly label in your 
own mind as hovels, and anxious, also, that 
you should take the closest survey of their 
architectural beatities, as conscious their 
domains are worthy of a visit as any owner of 
famous historic castle. But, before you 
look more nearly at these model dwellings,— 
latest sensation of the valley and admira- 
tion of the natives,—the better to appreciate 
the qualities that make them such, you 
should take the path that leads down to the 
village and inspect the dark interiors of its 
one-roomed huts, where families herd to- 
gether like sheep, with no trace of window for 
light or air, and then come back, and in 
contrast you will deem the mean mud dwell- 
ings of this remote Chilean ranch well able 
to compare with the most progressive of 
County Council buildings, for all of them 
have two rooms, and into each the fresh, 
clear mountain air and the sunshine so 
peculiarly vivid can freely enter. 

Humble though they may appear to you, 
there were difficulties to contend against 
in their erection—in a valley so far removed 
from civilization, with only the poorest 
tools and such a scarcity of materials, even 
of nails, that an English builder would 
know nothing of in putting up a row of the 
most up-to-date model cottages. Standing 
there in absolute poverty of attraction, the 
rough, unfinished walls yet spell the altruism 
that seeks in every time and place to uplift 
a fellow-man, whatever be his color. 

That gaunt old woman by one of her huts, 
smoking her pipe and dangling her feet in 
the ditch, you will notice, is clad entirely 
in brown, in which sober hue she has vowed 
to go for the rest of her days, to show thereby 
how grateful she is to the Virgin for answered 
prayer in a certain crisis of her life. So when 
the Syrian pedlar comes over the hills with 
his pack, she will have none of his gay- 
colored wares, only bargaining for those in 
the dull tint of the sandy, sunparched 
Coralle where no rain has fallen. But more 
often you would find her away at the English- 
man’s home, the low mud house among 
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fields of alfalfa and clover—in the tiny 
kitchen there, built out near the almond 
trees, making soup out of nothing with a 
conscientiousness that would have satisfied the 
Apostle Paul, doing with her might all her 
skinny brown hands find to do, so that her 
master never has to complain of an over- 
dose of pepper. 

The twin of the baby asleep in the grass 
(she belongs to the girl at work on a rough 
slant frame erected outside a doorway, 
weaving a poncho striped in rich orange and 
green) died when yet only “a sinless soul,” 
and so there was general rejoicing and feast- 
ing that night—a beautiful moonlight night 
it was, and the sombre cactus-trees were 
spiked with silver—rather than wailing and 
moaning, among the inmates of the model 
dwellings. 

“She knew no evil thing,” they said; 
“therefore the little dear is happy, going 
straight to blessedness.’’ Decked in the 
finest clothes their scant means could afford, 
the parents laid her on a bier with flowers 
and china ornaments about her,—a quaint 
pink sheep, a fancy vase, etc.,—and while 
the lights flickered on her old-young face 
and the rising wind clashed together the 
leaves of the fig-trees without, men and 
women. danced around the hut, making 
merry as is their wont on the passing of “a 
sinless soul.” 

Should you choose to admire that caged 
canary hung by a cactus spine over a window, 
you must be sure as you doso to say, ‘‘ Dios 
le guarea,’’—that is, ‘‘God take care of it,”— 
for otherwise, if any ill should happen to the 
bird within the next few weeks, it will be 
thought you cast an evil eye upon it, and in 
the model dwellings you will be a dreaded 
guest. The same precaution also you must 
take in looking at old Pedro’s small black 
pig in gloomy lodgings down a hole, waiting 
till that famous chimerical ‘‘to-morrow,’’ 
the words so often on the lips of the pro- 
crastinating Chilean, when its owner shall 
build it a more cheerful abode than this pit 
in the ground. 

If you watch the sullen-browed woman 
just emerging from a hut with a gaudy 
plaster image in one hand and a short twig 
in the other, you will see her soundly whip 
her saint,—as who would not, she asks, who 
had for such long weeks in vain entreated 
him to send a husband?—stripping first his 
tawdry garment from him, that he may feel 
the full force of her stinging blows, her dark 
eyes flashing with resentment as she wields 
the switch. Indeed, you will discover that 
all the inmates of the model dwellings are 
given much to punishing their saints, in 
the so rare rainy seasons standing them, 
bereft of clothes, outside their huts, that they 
may get a wetting for their inattention. 
Forlorn, the little, awkward, naked figures 
face the lashing raindrops, dumbly gazing 
at the mighty hills. 

The brother of the woman—he is over by 
the bamboo glade now, bringing down a 
herd of goats—is spending every night at 
present on the rocky waste of yonder solitary 
slope, wrapped round in tattered sheepskin, 
with a burning candle that the priest has 
blessed, waiting in a silence, only broken by 
the eagle, for the moment when that same 
light shall start off at a walk or run, for eight 
metres from the spot on which it stays its 
wanderings, he will find the gold he seeks, 
so superstition confidently affirms. 
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One night it happened that his sister, 
glancing out at twelve o’clock, beheld the 
luminous speck she knew to be the candle 
swiftly moving through the darkness, to 
learn next day, however, how a fox had made 
off with it. 

Another way of finding gold, this man 
will tell you, is to wear an image of Saint 
Peter loosely on a ribbon round your waist 
all day; then go out in the evening and 
walk about till midnight, after which come 
home and pray hard for the saint, in the 
morning searching for the image that has 
fallen off the ribbon. Wherever it is lying, 
you will discover gold, for which Saint 
Peter has been hunting while you said your 
prayers for him. 


“The best laid schemes of mice and men 
gang aft agley,’” and Thomas the brick- 
maker, who, with his wife, mother, and large 
assortment of well-grown sons and daughters, 
occupies the hut distinguished by the caged 
canary, has just informed the builder of the 
model dwellings, in terms of keenest satis- 
faction, that he is taking lodgers,—a family 
of eight, three children over fifteen years of 
age. “Such a pity not to use the other 
room,” ‘he says, spreading out his palms, 
expressively, ‘such a waste.” 

And the Englishman echoes his words, 
though with different significance, ‘Yes, 
such a pity! ... Such a waste!”—Annetta 
Bedwell, in the Christian World. 


A Vacation Opportunity. 


As the only minister thus far who has taken 
advantage of the vacation opportunity pro- 
vided through the generosity of Mrs. George 
E. Adams of Chicago, at Peterboro, N.H., I 
am constrained to say a word regarding it. 
For such of our ministers as do not insist 
upon vigorous outdoor sports the advantages 
offered are exceptional. Walking and row- 
ing are all that are provided in the way of 
exercise; but the house, its location and 
management, the air and the scenery, are far 
beyond what ordinarily may be procured for 
the price charged. To my thinking, many 
of our ministers would .be distinctly grateful 
should they come here. Without reservation 
I commend them to the friendly hospitality 
of Mrs. Wilson, who is all that could be de- 
sired as hostess for such a place. 


C. A. HENDERSON. 
Petersoro, N.H. 


Fernside, the Vacation House. 

This house, formerly known as the Prince- 
ton Vacation House for Working Girls, 
opened for the season on Saturday, June 28. 
It is conducted exclusively for the benefit of 
women wage-earners, over seventeen years of 
age, and is in Princeton, Mass., beautifully 
situated on the side of Mount Wachusett. 
The house is in perfect order: the table am- 
ple, with fresh vegetables daily from the gar- 
den. The mountain can be ascended in two 
hours from the house. 

Each person is expected to aid in the care 
of her bedroom and to do her share of the 
table work. The price of board is $4 a week, 
and the railroad fares $2.50 for the round 
trip. Reduction is made sometimes for those 
greatly needing a change of air, but unable 
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to pay the above prices. Each person is 
expected to remain two weeks. 

All board and railroad tickets must be 
obtained from the “Fernside Agent,” and 
paid in advance. She will be at the Women’s 
Education and Industrial Union, No. 264 
Boylston Street, every Tuesday and Friday 
evening, from 5.30 to 7.30 o’clock, begin- 
ning Tuesday, June 10. A deposit of one 
dollar is required at the time of application: 
this will be deducted later from the regular 
board. 

The parties, twenty in each, will leave every 
Saturday from the South Station, and are 
met at Princeton station by the Fernside 
carriage. Applications should be made early 
as the house accommodates but forty. All 
are requested to bring their clothing in bags, 
as the transportation of trunks from the 
station is difficult. As there are no con- 
veniences for personal laundry work, it is 
well to bring a supply of underclothing to last 
during the stay. 

Miss M. J. ALLEN, President. 


The Young People’s Religious Union 
Day at the Weirs. 


The Young People’s Union day at the 
Weirs Meetings, Wednesday, August 6, at 
1.30 P.M., will be particularly helpful to all 
workers in the Union. ‘That Mr. Robin- 
son and Mr. Foote will be interesting and in- 
spiring will be certain. After the speaking 
a ‘Model Meeting” will be conducted to 
show how a Union can make a meeting in- 
teresting, and how to broaden the scope and 
increase the devotion of all. Does your 
Union use the Bible in its meeting? If it 
does: not, the ‘‘Model Meeting” will show 
you how to use it effectively. Does your 
Union engage all its members in a common 
united prayer? If it does not, the ‘‘ Model 
Meeting” will show how it may be brought 
about that all present will engage in the 
united devotions. Is the meeting of your 
Union dry andstilted? The ‘‘ Model Meeting”’ 
will show how a dying Union may be made 
to live through its interestingly conducted 
meetings. If you would build up your 
Union, or if you would like to form a Union 
in your church, send one or more of your 
young people to Weirs (N.H.) Unitarian 
Grove Meeting, Wednesday, Aug. 6, 1913. 


Elfen H. Crehore. 


In the passing of Miss Ellen H. Crehore 
of Canton, Mass., early in May, the friends 
at Shelter Neck and Camp Hill have lost a 
most valued friend and counsellor. ‘The story 
as I know it runs as follows: Miss Crehore, 
long retired as a teacher, but young in heart 
as any youth could wish, came into the old 
North State to teach. No committee met 
her at the train, and no school awaited her 
coming, but she was set to teach. A long 
ride through the pines and the shifting sands 
brought her to the place of her dreams. Here 
she and her companions ‘‘set up” for the 
winter. A few boys and girls from the near-by 
plantations came to her for instruction. The 
school lasted sixteen weeks, if I mistake not. 
Then the good woman took the train back 
home, never to return as teacher. ‘This was 
fully twelve years ago. Measured by the 
strength of the modern athletic college girl, 
she had no strength. Worn with a long life, 
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and frail from her youth, in the popular sense 
of the word she had no strength; but the fire 
she kindled in the little settlement where she 
worked in North Carolina to-day burns with 
a lambent flame. To her own cares she 
added the longings and burdens of the sturdy 
youth she had met and taught in the South. 
Only once since that eventful winter has she 
visited the South, and then came as far 
South as Camp Hill, visiting all her boys 
and girls along the route. Verily, 


“Tis hard to take the burden up 
When these have laid it down.”’ 


The wonderfully effective work which Mrs. 
Peterson and Mr. Key are carrying on had 
its inception with Miss Crehore. It is doubt- 
ful if any more heroic or effective missionary 
work has been rendered in the last dozen or 
fifteen years than that which has been so 
finely wrought in Eastern North Carolina. 
The already difficult work of Mrs. Peterson 
will be more difficult because of the passing 
of Miss Crehore, but in her life we should 
all find just cause for rejoicing. It is the 
beautiful story of a long life and of day 
dreams coming true. LyMAaNn WARD. 
Camp Hirt, Ata. f 


Union Summer Services. 


In Lexington, Mass., the First Church, 
the Hancock Church, and the Baptist Church 
will hold services together this summer. 
The First Church and the Hancock Church 
unite during July and August. The Bap- 
tist Church will maintain its usual services 
in July, but will join the sister churches for 
the five Sundays in August. At the First 
Church Rev. George E. Martin, D.D., 
will preach on July 6 and 13; and Rev. 
George M. Ward, D.D., on July 20. Rev. 
William W. Fenn, D.D., dean of Harvard 
Divinity School, will preach in the Hancock 
Church July 27; and Rev. Thomas D. Ander- 
son, D.D., in the same church August 3 
and 10. Services will be held in the Baptist 
Church on August 17, 24, and 31, with Rey. 
Henry T. Secrist of Meadville, Pa., Rev. 
John Mills Wilson, pastor of the First Church, 
Lexington, and Rev. Charles W. Huntington, 
D.D., Toledo, Ohio, as preachers. 

The announcement of these services adds: 
“These services witness the common spirit- 
ual aims and aspirations that inform and 
direct our three congregations. Unlike in 
name and creed, these churches are one in 
seeking to bring the conduct and character 
of men into closer accord with eternal laws of 
righteousness, and to deepen and extend 
the life of God in the soul of man.” 


Qualifications for the Ministry. 


In Scotland it seems to have been taken 
for granted at times that, when a boy dis- 
played no turn for business, but was pos- 
sessed of a far-away, bewildered sort of 
being, he must have been called from birth 
to the ethereal and other-worldly station of 
a minister, and that he was destined to wag 
his head in the pulpit. On one occasion a 
boy called Alexander Gunn was sent by his 
father to tend some cattle grazing on a com- 
mon. When evening came, the youth re- 
turned, bringing back the beasts, but few of 
them his father’s. The naturally irate man 
only remarked, however, “I suppose the Lord 
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has other work for the boy than minding 
cattle.” 

It was such another lad about whom his 
fond parents consulted their minister, Mr. 
Mair; but that worthy had other notions 
about unworldliness and absentmindedness 
as a sign of the qualities wanted in the min- 
istry :-— 

“T tell thee, Mr. Lawson, if a man want 
lair [learning], he may get that; if he wants 
riches, he may get them; and, even if he 
wants grace, he may get it. But, if a man 
wants common sense, I tell thee, he will 
never get that.” 

It was a sad shock to paternal pride, but 
who should know better than the minister? 
Yet we who are ‘‘set apart”’ for the work of 
the ministry must still submit to walk under 
the suspicion of a worldly laity that we may, 
perhaps, know something about theology and 
Greek, and a great deal, may be, about 
Hebrew, but we don’t know anything about 
practical affairs, and are safer out of them in 
connection with our churches. No doubt 
sometimes it is so, but sometimes we think 
it isn’t.—The London Inquirer. 
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Department of Religious 
Education. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


The Meadville Institute. 


BY JESSIE J. WHEELER. 


(The following account of the Meadville 
Institute is written by one of the members 
of the school, a teacher of Ancient History 
in the High School in Erie, Pa.] 


The Meadville Institute for Religious 
Education has come and gone. When the 
last day, July 4, arrived, the inevitable 
sadness of parting was lessened by the fact 
that almost every one in attendance had 
determined to return in 1914 and had reserved 
rooms in the dormitory for the next session. 
So, instead of a final farewell, Auf Waeeder- 
sehen was the parting word. 

Certainly the session of 1913 may be con- 
sidered a great success from every point 
of view. The attendance was larger than 
at any previous session. Students were 
earnest and eager. Two incidents marred 
its full perfection,—the sudden illness of 
Prof. Margaret E. Cross of Tulane Univer- 
sity, New Orleans, following the death of her 
mother, which prevented her from giving 
nine of her ten lectures which she had -pre- 
pared on the Art of Teaching; and ill- 
tidings of disaster and wreck which compelled 
two members of the school to leave imme- 
diately for home. In the sympathetic shar- 
ing in the afflictions of these three friends and 
fellow-workers, the remaining members of 
the group found themselves even more 
closely knit together. 

With the exception here referred to, the 
programme as announced was faithfully 
carried out, and the title of each lecture 
serves now to remind those who heard it 
of its rich content of wisdom and sugges- 
tive experience. Dr. Christie’s course of 
ten lectures on ‘‘ The Story of Protestantism”’ 
made us appreciate as never before the rich 
heritage of our liberal faith, and our debt 
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even to the humblest of the noble and saintly 
men and women who have added to the 
grand total of that priceless heritage. Ours 
be the task to 


“Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell, 
That mind and soul according well, 
May make one music as before, 
But vaster.” 


Dr. Starbuck’s illuminating treatment of 
the “Child Mind and its Religious Develop- 
ment,” revealed undreamed-of beauty and 
wisdom in Nature’s laws of child-growth. 
He pointed out the absolute necessity of 
aligning ourselves with these laws if our 
teaching is not to do more harm than good. 

In her own lectures and in all the con- 
ferences Miss Buck did much to fill the 
gap caused by the omission of Prof. Cross’s 
lectures. In these talks and conferences 
we felt we were reaping the benefits of ripe, 
practical experience in the every-day prob- 
Jems of the class-room. 

Mr. Lawratice’s benign presence was con- 
stantly felt, though his public utterances 
were limited to the Sunday morning sermon 
in the Meadville church, of which he was 
once the honored pastor, and the conferences 
under the trees, which were valuable feat- 
ures of the Institute for those who are actively 
engaged in Sunday-school work. 

The work so far discussed filled the morn- 
ing hours of each day. Of no less value, 
though in lighter vein, were the late after- 


noon hours of story-telling and folk-dancing, 


under the direction of Miss Mary Lawrance, 
whose sunshiny nature and graces of spirit 
won all hearts. 

Entertainment and instruction were pro- 
vided in the evenings also. One splendid 
concert hurriedly arranged demonstrated 
the fact that there were musicians both 
amateur and professional in our midst who 
were willing to give unstintedly for the pleas- 
ure of others. Readings, humorous and 
otherwise, by Dr. Christie furnished another 
evening’s rare entertainment. Rey. Richard 
W. Boynton of Buffalo read a scholarly paper 
on the ‘Poetry of Wordsworth.’ President 
Southworth gave an illuminating interpre- 
tation of the ‘‘Gospel of Ibsen.’’ Oppor- 
tunities for propagating our liberal faith 
were clearly and convincingly pointed out 
by Rev. E. A. Coil of Marietta. Prof. Elliot 
of Allegheny College aroused much interest 
with a lecture on ‘‘Recent Excavations in 
Crete.’”’ On the last evening in the star- 
light under the great trees Rev. Thomas P. 
Byrnes of Erie addressed an earnest and 
thoughtful audience on the subject of “Social 
Ideals in the Sunday School.”’ 

To the Meadville people we were indebted 
for several pleasant gatherings: a picnic at 
Oak Grove and a Silver Tea, when we were 
the guests of the Women’s Alliance; and a 
charming reception given to the school by 
President and Mrs. Southworth at their 
home. ‘Trips to Lord’s Ravine, Cemetery 
Ravine, and Round Top were most enjoyable 
occasions for those who participated in them. 

Mention should also be made of the 
beautifully beneficent, though unconscious, 
influence of the four little children in our 
midst, who were constant reminders of the 
purpose of the Institute —the development of 
a character in adult life which shall preserve 
the purity, the simplicity, the open-eyed 
wonder and reverence of the little child. 
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Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


Rev. James De Normandie, D.D., will 
preach at Union Chapel, Little Boar’s Head, 
N.H., Sunday, July 13, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


Rev. Alfred R. Hussey of Baltimore, Md., 
will preach at Union Chapel, Little Boar’s 
Head, N.H., Sunday, August 3, at 11 o’clock 
AM. 


At the First Unitarian Church, Manchester- 
by-the-Sea, Sunday, July 13, Rev. Albert 
Peterson of Lancaster, Mass., will preach 
at II A.M. 


Rey. William W. Fenn, DD., of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., will preach at Union Chapel, 
Little Boar’s Head, N.H., Sunday, August 
17, at 11 o'clock A.M. 


Rev. Augustus M. Lord, D.D., of Provi- 
dence, R.I., will preach at Union Chapel, 
Little Boar’s Head, N.H., Sunday, August 
31, at 11 o'clock a.m. 


Horace Alonzo Hand, graduate of the 
Pacific Unitarian School, having satisfied the 
Pacific States Committee, has been admitted 
to fellowship June 26, 1913, and is recom- 
mended to the confidence of our churches. 
Thomas L. Eliot, Earl M. Wilbur, for the 
comunittee. 


Marriages. 


At Los Angeles, Cal., June 26th, by Rev. E. Stanton 
Hodein, Mary King Dickinson and Dr. Edward Amos 
ults. 


At Spencer, Mass., July 2, by Rey. William L. Walsh, 
Guy G. Becknell, Goshen, Ind., and Geneva West of 
Spencer. 


At Los Angeles, Cal., June 25th, by Rey. E. Stanton 
Hodgin, Helen Cleaves Crawley and Arthur Wood 
Dickinson. 


At West Brookfield, Mass., June 25, by Rev. William L. 
Walsh, John MacLaurin of Brookfield and Elsie Emmeline 
Converse of West Brookfield. 


Fifty-Fifth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station, 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and 
Transfer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. 
Complete equipment for city and out-of- 
town service. Automobile Hearses. 
Frank S. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
rank S, Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, 
** Undertaker, Boston.” 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 
Framingham, Massachusetts 
A PRIVATE ESTABLISHMENT for those in search 


ofhealth. Illustrated Prospectus. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass, 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


Wok ADOPTION,—A little girl four years old. 

This child is intelligent and pretty, and should have 
a good home. For particulars, write to Rev. G, L.. Thomp- 
son, Laconia, N.H. 
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Churches. 


BELLINGHAM, Wasu.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Fred Alban Weil: With the 
final Sunday of June the chapel closes for 
the summer interim of July and August. The 
attendance at the morning services has been 
good, especially with the coming of summer 
months, when the insistent call of outdoors 
to camping trips, amid snow mountains or 
on wonderful Puget Sound, and fishing and 
hunting, automobile and yachting, sounds 
forth to many people with no uncertain ring 
after thé rainy season: ‘he minister will 
be within reach during the summer, and the 
absence of the sermon will not mean a slack- 
ing altogether of church activities, although 
Women’s Alliance and the Sunday-school 
hold no more meetings until September. It 
has been the custom to observe the summer 
interim since the present weekly services 
were started about six years ago, and the 
results have proved beneficial. ‘The Alliance 
for the last meeting before the summer 
held a luncheon in the chapel for its members, 
with twenty-two seated at the table. The 
Sunday-school, with an enrolment of thirty 
children, observed Flower Sunday and 
christening by attending church, and ad- 
journed with the annual Sunday-school 
picnic. The annual meeting of the church 
was held in January. Instead of utilizing 
the chapel and somewhat inadequate fa- 
cilities for cooking, permission was secured 
to have the dinner in the Chamber of Com- 
merce rooms. ‘The dinner was then served 
by a caterer, and the women relieved from 
all work by the payment of each one of 
the sixty adults present for a ticket to defray 
expenses. The reports showed progress, 
expecially in the shifting population of this 
section. This shifting of population is con- 
tinually requiring adjustments in the organ- 
ization of the committees of the church 
and the trustees. In a sense the church has 
to be rebuilt yearly, perhaps more than in 
some other sections of the country. A 
pleasing feature of the work is the extending 
of the Unitarian’ message throughout What- 
com County, a county about as large, by 
the way, as some of our New England States. 
The minister now has three preaching sta- 
tions and will establish a fourth the coming 
year. One of the stations, Lynden, has 
become an actual church organization. 
The minister is called upon frequently to 
take part in public functions and to make 
addresses. His last invitation was to speak 
to two huudred men, belonging to the Knights 
of Columbus (Roman Catholic) at a banquet 
after an initiation as one of two non-Cath- 
olics. ‘The community is bigoted religiously 
but Unitarians have made an advance in 
that they are now not attacked openly as 
formerly, having run a whole gamut of 
attacks from the local Ministerial Associa- 
tion to Billy Sunday’s so-called revival. 
Meanwhile, the Ministerial Association, hay- 
ing entered into politics in a way to do little 
credit to an unprincipled ward politician, 
has lost influence. It would be a blessing if 
some of our good Unitarians in the midst 
of their statements that orthodoxy has 
been thoroughly leavened, could alight in 
this section and produce a bit of leaven for 
the inspection of local Unitarians here. Yet 
it must be admitted that the church work 
here has not been without its leavening value 
upon orthodoxy as well as the community. 
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If every Unitarian could realize that there 
is a Unitarian gospel still needed and needed 
badly as an antidote to an actual hell-fire and 
all that goes with it, we might arouse a little 
more missionary spirit in the denomination, 
not only for foreign lands, but for our own. 
This message is also needed just as badly for 
those who think there is nothing whatever 
to the church. Bellingham has to deal 
with this dual situation. Time and personal 
acquaintance do much to offset prejudice, 
however. Recently the minister took part 
with a Methodist minister of this city in a 
funeral service, the Methodist minister having 
accepted the invitation to participate The 
situation was brought up through the church 
relationships involved; and the funeral, which 
was largely attended by orthodox people, as 
well as by members of the Unitarian church, 
preached its quiet sermon of itself, while 
the service appeared helpful to all. This 
is the first time in the history of the county 
that a Unitarian and a Methodist have 
taken part in a service together. The 
church has street improvements to meet 
the coming year, as the corner upon which 
the chapel is located will be upon a main 
thoroughfare for automobiles between North 
and South Bellingham. A street railway 
runs one block in either direction, east or 
west, from the chapel. The choice of the 
site has fulfilled expectations. ‘This location 
is also within two blocks of the State Nor- 
rmal School, which eventually will be of 
more benefit in work among the students, 
when the present evangelical influence is 
removed from within the school and it actu- 
ally allows religious freedom. 


BERNARDSTON, Mass.—First Unitarian 
Congregational Society: A rather unusual 
service of installation took place in the 
church, Sunday afternoon, June 29, when 
Rev. Herbert Whitney was 
minister and Rev. Mary T. Whitney as 
associate minister. The customary order 
was observed with the exception of making 
the service somewhat more local and demo- 
cratic by giving two of the parts to laymen 
and the very welcome innovation of an inter- 
denominational character by the partici- 
pation of the local ministers of the Congre- 
gational and Baptist churches. The order 
was as follows: introductory prayer and 
reading of Scripture, Rev. H. M. Douglas 
of Bernardston; sermon, Rev. S. R. Maxwell 
of Greenfield; prayer of installation, Rev. 
R. E. Birks of Montague; charge, Mr. John 
C. Robinson of Springfield, president of 
the Connecticut Valley Conference; right 
hand of fellowship, Dr. W. H. Pierce of 
Bernardston; address to people, Rev. H. G. 
Smith of Northampton; fellowship of the 
local churches and concluding prayer, Rev. 
H. M. Frary of Bernardston. Mr. and Mrs. 
Whitney have been most heartily received 
into the community work in the Country 
Life Committee, the Mothers’ Club, the 
Mission Study Class, and the social life of 
this typical New England country town. 
The parsonage, the old Governor Cushman 
mansion, has been renovated throughout for 
their use, making a most charming residence. 


Lynn, Mass.—Rev. Albert Lazenby: 
Union summer services have been arranged 
between the first Universalist and Unitarian 
churches of Lynn. The services will be 
held in the Unitarian church, corner of 
Atlantic and Baltimore Streets. The fol- 


installed as*'two being detained at the last moment. 
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lowing ministers will preach: July 27, Rev. 
Frederic W. Perkins, D.D., of Lynn; August 
3, Rev. C. A. Henderson of Philadelphia; 
August 10, Rey. Frank O. Hall, D.D., of 
New York; August 17, Rev. Frank A. Gil- 
more of Madison, Wis.; August 24, Rey. 
Frank O. Hall,,D.D., of New York; and 
August 31, Rev. James De Normandie, D.D. 
of Boston. Music by the choirs of the co- 
operating churches. 


Reapinc, Mass.—Christian Union Church, 
Rev. Marion Franklin Ham: During the 
month of June two special services have 
brought otit latge congregations. On Sun- 
day, June 15, many old friends and acquaint- 
ances were brought together in a reunion 
service, which was unusually inspiring. 
Members of the church owning motor cars 
placed them at the disposal of the trustees, 
and they were used as conveyances for the 
aged and infirm and for those who for other 
reasons were not able to attend church reg- 
ularly. Familiar hymns were sung, includ- 
ing Samuel Longfellow’s hymn of greeting, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson’s hymn, ‘‘To 
Thine Eternal Arms, O God,” and “Auld 
Lang Syne,” and the organist played selec- 
tions of familiar, old-fashioned melodies. ‘The 
minister, Rev. Mr. Ham, spoke on the theme, 
“The Companionship of Pleasant Memories.”’ 
‘The service was one that will long be remem- 
bered with pleasure by all who attended. 
June 22 was Children’s Day. The service was 
attended by one of the largest congregations 
of the year. The Sunday-school occupied the 
front pews in the church auditorium, and 
joined in the singing of the hymns and re- 
sponses, The minister told the story of 
“The Boy who Heard and Obeyed,”’ and 
applied the experience of Samuel to the lives 
of the boys and girls of to-day. At the close 
of the service eight children were christened, 
The 
large number of children presented for chris- 
tening indicates that parents are more and 
more realizing the importance of surround- 
ing their children with good influences early 
in life, and that the christening service is the 
fitting expression of their intention to bring 
up their children in the way they should go. 
The church will be closed during July and 
August, and the congregation will unite with 
the other Protestant churches of the town 
in union services for the summer. The Uni- 
tarian minister has been invited by the other 
ministers to preach at two of these services. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
taran Association ;— 


Already acknowledged .. i ...0..cesescsscieesce $579.10 
June 2. Westwood, Mass., Branch Women’s 
National Alfiance, US. 755, 0 t; seer 10.00 
js Society i in Medford, Mass.. 20.00 
. Francis G. Peabody, D.D., for work 
in Japan faa direction of Rev. 
Clay MacCauléy sas: t. du eyes 400.00 
11. Miss Mary J. Dewey, Hot Springs, $.D. 50.00 
16. Second Society, Brooklyn, N.Y....... 230.72 
30. Associate Members............+00+: 15.00 


ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE DEPARTMENT 
OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 
2. Wollaston, Mass., Branch Women’s 


National Alliance.............0045 5-00 

2. Westwood, Mass., Branch Women’s 
National Alliance...............-. 5.00 

93/93 Sh Longfellow Guild of Philadelphia, 
0 aig’ k’5 sels tate © gaia, dale eee 10.00 

Io. Ashby. Mass., Branch Women’s Na- 
tional Alliance, . /5.202sbacat eRe 5.00 
20. Society in Concord, N.H..........++ 20.00 

RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

20. Sunday School, Lynn, Mass.......... 22.32 

23. secant Church Sunday School, Salem, 
bis o « najiin cn gah sn eae a ee 20.00 


23. A: School, Santa Barbara, Cal... 
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THE DAYTON, OHIO, CHURCH BUILDING 
June 20. Cae ike Street Church, Boston, Mass., 
a 


ENGI ate aieatinia'= + <Wnleiels ce e's $150.00 

25. North Society, Salem, Mass........ 35.00 
THE WINNIPEG, MAN., CHURCH BUILDING. 

25. North Society, Salem, Mass.......... 35.00 

30. First Society in Buffalo, N.Y......... 175.00 

$1,792.14 


Henry M. WiriaMs, Treasurer. 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Story of Tennyson. 


As ‘Tennyson grew older, he very much ob- 
jected to people trying to help him too much. 
He believed in children and grown-ups doing 
all that was possible for themselves before 
they accepted the assistance of others; and 
his friends respected this belief, and allowed 
him to help himself even when they would 
tather have helped him. 

One day Lord Tennyson was out for a walk 
with a friend, and they came toa stile. When 
Tennyson was a boy, no one had ever been 
able to teach him not to be clumsy, and so, 
when he tried to follow his friend over the 
stile, Lord Tennyson fell to the ground. 

His companion, knowing he would prefer 
to get up by himself, walked on a few paces 
and waited; but Lord Tennyson did not fol- 
low him, and so he turned round to see what 
was happening. 

To his surprise he saw that Lord Tennyson 
had made no effort to rise, but was lying flat 
on his waistcoat looking into a little muddy 
pool by the hedgerow, overgrown with duck- 
weed. 

Of course his friend thought that the poet 
had dropped something in his fall and was 
looking for it, sohe returned. But Tennyson 
had not lost anything. He was looking in- 
tently at the duckweed and all the other won- 
derful vegetation of the little pool. 

So when his friend came up to him, he 
raised himself slowly on his hands and knees, 
and turned on him a face all aglow with pleas- 
ure at what he had seen, and said in a deep 
tone, ‘What an imagination God Almighty 
has!” 

Then he got up, and of course was dusted 
down a bit, and went on with his walk, still 
beaming at the thought of all the works of 
God he had seen in the little pool.—Rev. 
J. G. Stevenson. 


The Need of Play. 


I am. sometimes tempted to say with 
Hawthorne that work is the curse of the 
world; and, in so far as it prevents men 
from living, from snatching those rare 
moments when the aloe flower of life blooms 
in perfect joy, I-doubt not that Hawthorne 
was right. Ought we not to have learned 
by now that even our work is only a part 
of that warp and woof of experience which 
goes to the making of life? Of the limi- 
tations of work, as a complete epitome of 
a rational existence, an example is afforded 
by the biography of the late Lord Wolver- 
hampton. Successful in law and in politics, 
it is amazing to find how little there is of 
real human interest in a life which was so 
honorably dedicated to the public weal. 
Take this good man from his accustomed 
routine of work on week day and a very 
beautiful devotion on Sunday, and he is 
as hopelessly boggled as a salmon flung on 
to Hampstead Heath. Of games he knows 
nothing, and of those innumerable interests 
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in human life which, thank God, have 
nothing to do with the green benches or 
with a solicitor’s office, he was as innocent 
as a child. In this manly, and in some re- 
spects even noble, life you have the real 
fault of the Englishman of our time. He 
is in danger of forgetting how to play. It 
is not that he is like the victim of Talley- 
rand’s gibe. He still can be amused, but 
he must pay some one else to do it for him. 
So it comes to pass that Mr. Lauder is soon 
to retire on a tice little competency, thor- 
oughly well earned, and Madame Pavlova 
could probably buy up some of our aristo- 
cratic families without being financially dis- 
tressed. But ask the Englishman to amuse 
himself, to put his work aside and play, 
and the invitation is as likely to be responded 
to as the request to a rhinoceros to form 
one of a cotillon. ‘The golf course, the foot- 
ball field, and the great houses of entertain- 
ment are doing something to help in the 
tight direction; but we shall not bring re- 
ligion back to its rightful ascendency in 


human existence until we have allowed men } 


to discover once more that life is in part a 
pilgrimage of joy. 

When Ruskin’s pupil attempts to justify 
the claim that Ruskin was one of the great 
workers of the modern age, he does it on 
the ground that whatever the prose artist 
wrote was not only beautiful, but was 
suffused with a moral emotion which was 
the direct expression of the feeling of the 
man. And this is, or ought to be, precisely 
that which the minister must be continually 
demanding from himself, if the words which 
he writes or speaks are to have effect upon 
men. To enter into the inward life of 
others, to be quick to respond to every 
call made upon his sensibility by the misery 
of the oppressed, or the distress of those 
who are their own worst tyrants,—this alone 
is sufficient to justify the claim of the min- 
ister to be one of the workers of the world. 

This is why he must be allowed a large 
measure of liberty in the disposal of his 
time. Like others who work in delicate 
media, he may sometimes be most indus- 
trious when he appears to be most indifferent 
to the wholesome teaching of Dr. Smiles. 
Arthur C. Hill, in the London Christian 
World. 


The Balkan War has brought about a 
rise in certain lumber prices in Europe be- 
cause of the big demand for wood for am- 
munition boxes. 


Dogwood, the principal source of shuttles 
for use in cotton mills, is growing scarcer 
year by year, and various substitutes are 
being tried, but with no great success. 


The American Museum of Natural History 
in New York City has recently received a 
living specimen of the lung-fish, one of the 
most curious fishes in the world. It is be- 
lieved to be the second specimen ever brought 
to the United States. The lung-fish can 
live for months out of water: it uses gills 
when beneath the surface, and a lung when 
the streams are dried up in summer. It is 
thought to be a connecting link between 
the true fishes and the four-footed animals,— 
the type from which sprang the earliest land- 
living animals, or the stock of amphibious 
reptiles, birds, and mammals. The limbs 
represent a stage between fins and hands. 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at ro4. East 20th Street, New York City; 
to5 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill; and 376 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 

Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It, supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

_ Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
jams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 
_ Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association. 

President, Rey. William I, Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Sanford Bates. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
ee churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, rz St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1806. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.’ 
i Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

orr. 

Address correspondence to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker, D.D., Roslindale, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 

President, Hon. Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., Cambridge, 
Mass, 

Vice-Presidents, Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Louis A. Frothingham, Boston, Mass.; Hon. Charles A. 
Murdock, San Francisco, Cal. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 

Committee on Fellowshib—Execulive Committee: Rev. 
William C. Brown, Boston, Mass.; Rev. George H. Badger, 
New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, Chicago, Ill. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen, 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” : 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, John Mason Little, Boston, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., Mr. Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, 135 
Broadway, New York City, to whom all correspondence 
should be addressed. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the application of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.” 

President, Rev. W. M. Brundage, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Vice-Presidents: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Rev. Percy 
Dawson, Rev. E. S. Wiers, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Rev. 
Arthur Weatherly, Rev. E. A. Rumball, Rev. A. H. Rob- 
inson, Rev. Horace Westwood, and Rev. George H. Badger. 

Address correspondence and send contributions to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Marian Dudley Richards, 247 
Fisher Avenue, Brookline, Mass. 
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Pleasantries. 


Banks: “You seem to be in bad humor 
to-night.” Spaces: “Yes, I am grinding 
out jokes.” 


“J have no grudge against fat people,” 
said the steamboat agent, ‘but I always give 
them a wide berth if I can.” 


“Yes,” said Mrs. Twickembury, “I had 
a dreadful fall on the consecrated sidewalk 
in front of the church. Why, I was uncon- 
scientious for two whole hours.” 


Little Bob: “Aw, I could walk the rope 
just as well as the man in the circus if it 
wasn’t for one thing!”” Little Willie: ‘“What 
is that?” Little Bob: “‘I’d fall off.”—-Har- 
per’s Bazar. 


Visitor (in court room): ‘‘What dastardly 
crime was committed by the prisoner who 
was just convicted?’”’ ‘‘He stole a ride on a 
railroad.” ‘And the man who got free?”’ 
‘‘He stole the railroad.”—Life. 


“What is it, little girl?’’ said a Dearborn 
Street grocer to a five-year-old over the 
counter. Little Girl: ‘“‘Mamma sent me 
for a lamp chimney, and she hopes it will be 
as strong as that last butter you sent us.” 
Chicago Lyre. 


‘‘Here’s something queer,’ said the den- 
tist. ‘“‘You say this tooth has never been 
worked on before, but I find small flakes of 
gold on my instrument.” “I think you 
‘have struck my back collar button,’’ replied 
the victim. — Buffalo Commercial. 


A German church dignitary recently asked 
a curate, who had delivered a sermon before 
him, how long he had worked on it. ‘Three 
hours,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ What, only three 
hours? I devote several days to my ser- 
mons, sometimes beginning them on a Mon- 
day.’’. ‘‘Ah, well, as the apostle tells us, 
there is a great diversity in gifts.” 


One Saturday a small boy withdrew two 
cents out of his account at the penny savings 
bank of the college settlement. Monday 
morning he promptly returned the money. 
“So you didn’t spend your two cents,” 
observed the worker in charge. ‘‘Oh, no,’’ 
he replied, ‘‘but a fellow just likes to have a 
little cash on hand over Sunday.’’—Harper’s 
Monthly. 


A man, who had bought one of John H. 
Twachtman’s landscapes, wished his opinion 
‘on the hanging of the picture. Mr. Twacht- 
man expressed his approval of the back- 
ground, the height at which the canvas was 
hung, and the light. ‘‘Indeed,”’ he said, 
“there is only one change to make.” ‘‘ What 
is that?’ inquired his host  solicitously. 
“Why,” said the artist, ‘‘I should hang it the 
other side up. I always have.’’—Everybody’s 
Magazine. 


Many are the stories told of the wit and 
humor of King Frederick the Great of 
Prussia. Thus a Protestant pastor of Pots- 
dam went out to an adjacent village on a 
certain Sunday morning to preach. Sud- 
denly a rabbit ran across his path. ‘The 
holy man, having no other weapon, hurled 
his Bible at the venturesome intruder. It 
must have been a book of some size, for it 
killed the rabbit, whom the minister bore 
away in triumph as his lawful prize. The 
game warden thought otherwise, and brought 
a charge against the reverend preacher. ‘The 
latter refused to pay the penalty demanded. 
Finally the matter was brought to the king 
for his decision. Whereupon Frederick issued 
a decree that “‘hereafter all rabbits which a 
pastor shall kill with his Bible are to become 
his lawful property.” 
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: No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. j 5 


C. H. Srevenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMWAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 


Price, 40 cents 
272 Congress St., Boston. 


By mail, 50 cents 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 centspercopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 


JAMES H. STARK 


‘*Some of the views are taken from 
engravings mow exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.”’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


| 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 


‘WANTED 


NY Attar to enter our training school for 
nurses. Apply to Dr. W. LINCOLN 
BATES, Supt., Dr. Bates Sanatortum, 
Jamestown, R.I. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA, 
(Founded 1844) 

Is a modern, undogmatic training school for th 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the Sacrag a nag at once double 
its present number of students. Fo tal 
address the President. a 


F.C. SOUTHWORTH. 


118 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL 8ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 


LONDON 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 


ROCKRIDGE HALL—SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
The fall term begins Wednesday, Sept. 17th, 1913. For 
entrance requirements, address the Principal, 
Dr. G. R. WHITE, Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts 


THE MISSES ALLEN 


School for Girls and Young Ladies 
Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS, CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. _ Cambridge, Mass. 
31st year, Sept. 22, 1913. Six-year course for Harvard 
or any other college. New Features: Nichols 
Field, playground on Charles River, opposite Soldier's 
Field. Junior Department for Younger Boys. 
George H. Browne, rs 
Rev. Willard Reed, A-M” } Principals, 


PROCTOR ACADEMY anpoven, nt. 


A school for boys and girls conducted under the auspices 
of Unitarians. In the foothills of the White Mountelal 
roo miles from Boston, Pure water. Bracingair, Cen- 
tral heating and lighting plant. Complete sanitation. 
Se = Lair peer Gomnasires,, Athens advantages. 

ool farms of 150 acres. lege Preparatory, Agricul 
ural, Domestic Science, and Conunetet pretties 
and tuition, $250 a year. Tuition scholarships for ten 
students. For catalogue and full information, address 
Francis TREADWAY YTON, Principal. 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 


Springfield, Mass. . 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


$ ; Half way between Bost 
Situation and New York. ‘Mowane 
east winds, as onthe seacoast. Three houses. 


Beautiful grounds. 


General and College C. . 
Studies Certificate. Music. An. De. 
J mestic Science. 


i Gymnasium, basketball 
Athletics tennis, arittan, emia 


riding master, swimming and country excur- 
sions. 


